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Service every mile...comfort every minute 
on Canadian Pacific trains 
to CANADA'S Rockies 


See Canada’s Majestic Rockies, her rolling prairies, sparkling lakes 
and enchanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, lazy-chair comfort 
—and service you'll write home about—on Canadian Pacific trains, 
to and from the North Pacific Coast and California. Come! 


For adventure, excitement and new ideas in vacation fun—stop off 
in the glorious Canadian Rockies. Plan a holiday at Banff, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, Chateau Lake Louise or rustic lodges by tumbling 
mountain streams. (Open: June to September. ) 


For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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on 1 Burlington Ticket! 


@ Enjoy one, two or all three of these world-famous 
vacationlands this year ...in a thrill-packed two or three weeks, 
or a leisurely summer. 


Colorful Colorado — snow-capped 
mountain peaks... mile-high 
Denver and its mountain parks 
... picturesque Colorado Springs 
and the Pikes Peak region... 
magnificent Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park . .. tumbling 
trout streams where the big ones 
abound...friendly Dude Ranches. 
Magic Yellowstone—land of gey- 
sers ... Waterfalls ... canyons... 
mountains and forests—home of 


bears, buffaloes, deer, elk and an- 
telope. An added thrill at no extra 
cost . . . the 80-mile trip over the 
famous Cody Road through the 
Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Glorious Glacier Park — where 
hikers and riders follow moun- 
tain trails through indescribably 
beautiful vistas ...and fishermen 
snare the wily trout. Luxurious 
hotels and cozy chalets nestle in 
the majestic Montana Rockies. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 


best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 
quantities of 10 or more to one address. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per 
Schoo! Year 
$1.20 
1.20 
1.00 

90 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly, with Senior Scholastic 
bound in, 75 cents per school year (nine issues); 
$1 per two school years (18 issues). Single copy, 
10 cents. Avoilable on microfilm through Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high School English 


Per 
Semester 
$.60 
60 
50 
45 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
WORLD WEEK 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


For complete information and cost of a delightful trip to these 
Western Wonderlands by train, mail coupon below. Whether you 
travelindependently or join a congenial Escorted Tour, you’!I treas- 
ure every minute of this travel adventure. Any rail or travel agent 
can tell you about this great BURLINGTON VACATION BARGAIN. 

60 FH eve ccccccccessscsesscesssessesesecs 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year; 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com- 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more 
available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May ea “4 

inclusive, except during school holi 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 

of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1950, by 

Scholastic Corp. | 
Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 

General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC | 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y.! 
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Dept. 216, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am considering taking a Western Vacation by train. 
Please send me free illustrated literature, rates and in- 
formation about vacations in (check literature wanted) 
[]}COLORADO [_] YELLOWSTONE [_]GLACIER [_]ALL THREE 
Print Name 
Address 
City ———- __ Zone_ Stote 


For information about a train trip to other Western Vaca- 
tionlands served by the Burlington Railroad please check here: 


(_] DUDE RANCHES [_] CALIFORNIA 
(_] PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





Phone 


{_] ESCORTED TOURS 


fa Way of 
u" Ne / vrs 











Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





Pans Atlantic 
Monthly Tirade 


“Irresponsible,” Says Grey 


If editor Edward Weeks spent 
| speaking to womens 
it his desk 
This 


opinion 


ess time 
lubs and more time 
t couldn't have happened 
edu 
error-packed, and 
letter to the edi 
“Quackery in the 
March 


summarizes itors 
f the angry 
liche-filled 
ir article 
Public Schools” in the 
\tlantic M nthly 
Author Albert Lynd 
1 for 


isiness man ina 


Boston 
ner col 


teacher, bangs away with 


it inv targets 
] 


varrels 
nal Ling 
pals icKIng 


leges, the 


ol prin 


ition 


ound 
sity 
ind 
re- 
three mmstitu- 
ersity, Teach- 
olumbia Univer- 
gewatel Mass. ) 
Educators wonder why editor 
Weeks nodded. Prof. Lennox 
head of the English de- 
Teachers College, Co- 

About 


piece ot 


la files this protest 
irresponsible i 
eudo-scholarship as I have 

26 years of university 
ind research 


willfully, Mr 


packs nine positive misrepresen- 


Igno 


rantly or Lynd 


tations into 200 words 


PTA IN JAPAN 


One ot 
Japan is the 
Tokunaga, national vice-presi 
dent, visiting here “The 
PTA in Japan has been in exist 
ence only three years. More than 
90 per cent of the elementary 


gifts to 
Mrs Asa 


America $s 


PTA. 


says, 


junior, and senior high schools 
have been organized.” 


AFT Airs Charges 


Disagreements between AFT 
and NEA World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP) are aired by 
Sec. Irvin R. Kuenzli in The 
American Teacher. He questions 


over the 


college administra- 
William T. Russell, 
College Columbia 


mild serve as 


“whether a 
tor Pres 
re ichers 
Univ.] sh 
sentative of the classroom teach 
ers of the United States and of 
the world 

The long 
tion of the NI 
support receive 
ness’ at the Enc 


i repre- 


ntimate 
A with NAM, the 
1 from 
licott meeting 
WOTP was formed, the 


] 
election ot 


wssocla 


‘big busi- 


where 
idminis 
bitter 


of teacher unions 


t university 
trator as president, the 

mdemnation 
by the NEA 
tors which have so beclouded 
the WOTP with 


t 
eves ot 


these are the fac- 


suspicion in the 
classroom teachers Di 
ganizations in foreign lands 


t cannot possibly serve 


New Officers of NASSP (Princi- 
pals): Elected at Kansas City meet- 
ting, |. to r. J. B. Chapin, Bangor, 
Me., v. p.; William L. Spencer, 
Birmingham, Ala., pres.; Harold B 


Brooks, Long Beach, Calif., v. p 


FED AID BURIED BY HOUSE 





HONEST CITIZENS 


MoNTICELLO, N.Y 
High school teacher Mrs 
Marie Gay carried $1,450 
n bills in a cigar box to 
buy 1 new Strong 
winds lifted the lid 
ed her m P 


went to the ° 
lost not a single bill 


scat- 
issers 


rescue 











News from States 
Ont AY 
t Oreg 


uw risen to $3,305 


PORTLAND erage an- 


nual salary on Classroom 


hers | 


13. Southern 
comprehen 
ntary edu- 

made In a region 


Hanrrorp, Conn.—Short of 
elementarv teachers, (¢ 
] 


launched a plan to prepare 


mnecti 
ut 
selected graduates of liberal arts 
olleges tor teaching. In-service 
workshops give 
ialized 
$10 
h 


required spe 
instruction 


263 


education 
per course To date 
ave enrolled 


ATI Ga Gov ral- 
madge wants taxes cut $7,000 
000 ducators want $33,000 
OOO m tor ind facili 


ties 


ANTA 


salaries 


COoNcorR! 
reasons W 
N 
vear 
finds 


ers Assn 
tir nt 


1e! ne tk 
te! 


in other 


her reasons 


York, N. Y 


machines 


Electrical 
will 


tedious 


NEW 
relieve 
teachers of much work 


n student testing 


For Boner Fans: A New Supply from Regents’ Exams 


lhese lovingly-culled “boners 
New York Regents 
exams for high school students 


come trom 
“Two French explorers of the 
Mississippi were Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
“a we House ot Seven Gables 
was a house with a broad door 
through which the Gables en- 
tered and had rooms under the 
roof where the Gables slept.” 
“Priscilla, Miles Standish’s 


loveress, was a very sweet girl 


Dutch 
white 


dressed in the simple 


costume consisting of a 


cap and apron 


‘A skeleton is a person with 
his insides out and his outsides 
off 

“Women 
to vote 
intelligently in choosing officers 
because they have had practice 
in choosing men, for they have 
husbands — for 


should be allowed 
They will use the vote 


been choosing 


many vears 


Education Comm. Divided; 
Fails to Report Any Bill 


Federal aid 


most 


to education re 
ceived its serious setback 
House Education and 
Labor Committee on March 14 
by the margin of one vote (13 
12 rejected the Senate 


homas bill 


when the 


approve d I 
Next = day the 


igreed (1) to consider on April 


Comimnittee 


17 another bill with money only 


teacher sala 


study $600,000,000 


for public school 
ries, and (2 
in propose d grants and loans for 


school 


Phree 


construction 
strange bedfellows 
defeat Federal 


iid: the Lesinski group insisting 


teamed up to 


1 special provisions for par 
} eel 


chial schools 
demanding a 


hial sch vols 


Barden’s group 
funds to 


seven Repub 


ban on 
ATO 
limit aid to 


} 
licans who would 


needy states only 
Knowing that both party plat 
leral aid, the 
Congressmen squirt ied to v 
off the hook isked 
President Truman to kill the 
ghost of “Federal control Tru 
that. Finally 
hook neatly by 


new ote until 


forms endorse Fe 


First they 


man puncture d 


thev got off the 


postponing 
postponing a 


April 17 


N ow mder ( ONnTess squir is 


At Atlantic City the 
pudiated tl 
to last vear by the NEA. By 
tl it « ! pr Is NEA t cepted 


the thts” Thomas bill 


AASA re 


omproniise 


igreeda 


ind health services for children 
But the AASA 
adopted Re 


n all schools 
7.000 to 3 votes 
Barden’s position: public funds 


for public schools only 

Meanwhile 
opinion has also lined up with 
Barden. Washington 
said: “Protestants done 
more year to kill Federal 
aid to than 
Catholics did in 25 
this the 
sounded an “Amen. 


Protestant church 


observers 
have 
in one 
education Roman 
years lo 
vote 


House Committee 


Dual Certificates 


CoLtumsBus, O.—One 
for too many high school teach- 
ers and too few 
school teachers is dual certifica- 
tion. Ohio State University now 
enrolls 150 who will be 
prepared to teach any grade 
from fourth through twelfth. 


solution 


elementary 


overt 





In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 
shovels, some costing as much as a 
million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 


that carry it to the preparation plant. 


This big dipper can 
remove up to 10 cubic 
vards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possi »le to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mirc d by und ‘rground 


methods. 


Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 


the coal graded. mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 

power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 
Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 
through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 


Asout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 


e Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 


1emical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- 
I y id cou Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
pon for free specimen copy today. : ; 
: : Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL, 
PLEASE PRINT 


BITUMINOUS a COAL ~ ee 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE — eee Nh naa 
Cit, — Zone _ State 





A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. ¢. Name of school. ieee 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





This Is Your Invitation to 
Visit 
Industries 


le ndee 


y 


protion © 4CHER 
ric TE - 


, oN aren © 
, Unt Nia Teal 


i990 


U.S. and Canadian Companies 
Open to Educators 


OULD vou like to see the auto- 
W noni assembly lines of De- 

troit? One of the world’s largest 
Utah? 
How Pequot weaves fine sheets? How 
Akron makes rubber? How Canada and 
Florida and Maine make paper? How 
Pillsbury mills Hour? How Armour and 
Swift pack meat? How Vermont quar 
How Estey 


copper mines and smelters in 


ries granite and marble? 


makes organs? 

Would you like to visit the world’s 
largest cranberry bog? The 
dictaphones ind hats? Of “Louisville 
Slugger” baseball bats and tractors? Oak 
Ridge the home of atomic 

There’s a fine exhibit Or the 


day Evening Post? 


homes of 


energyr 


Satur 


woman you may prefer 
Barbizon 
linge rh t i son ] wv hine hose 


If you are a 


| 
t vitness tashioning of 


he dquarters I 
ILGWI the stock 
4 GM yr 


slants of 


istries 
ind ¢ 
s will 


mad 


ndustry in 

m card above 
post urd reque st 

macazine Savin 


Visits to Industry 


r 


! 
il identifica- 


ditor 


and a 


ndustries in 


ic Teacher 
V) JS pdiior. Scholast 


U. S. and Canada that invite visits by 
teachers. Carry the card and list with 
you as you drive or tour 
Use it as the opportunity offers 
will You 
see modern miracles of production. 
How did we secure this invitation 
tor you? Last fall we called on the Ed- 
Department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and said: 
‘More than half of our teachers 
travel in the summer. Most of them 
travel in the United States and Canada. 
They visit parks 
lakes, and 
would like to see industries in action. 
At present little than 
big buildings barricaded behind high 


this summer. 
You 
will 


be graciously received 


ucation 


shrines 


We 


museums, 


beaches believe they 


thev sec more 


wire fences 
added 


products 


teach 
Why 
not make it easy for them to see indus 
that 


fresh, first-hand impressions to their 


‘These educators,” we 


about industries and 


, 
trv in action so thev can give 


students?” 
NAM 
WwW vnuld be 


} 


ners 


industries 
pen thei gates 
So we worked out a 


to the 57 State 


said 


fficials 


delighted to 


many 


tc joint 


Man- 


teac 


plan. NAM wrote 


ufacturers Associations affiliated with 
NAM through the National Industrial 
Council. The state associations in turn 
asked member companies to extend 
their invitation to educators through 
Scholastic Teacher magazine. 

Then we consulted the parallel Ca- 
nadian organization — The Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. They, too, 
a warm welcome to 
American educators. 

On p. 7-T is the first half of our list of 
industries that invite visits by teachers 
This Ou 
May issue will list industries in states 
in the last half of the alphabet plus 
industries that arrived 
April issue. We direct 


ittention especially to some of 


join in extending 


roster presents 175 names. 


names of other 
too late for ou 
vour 
the smaller plants which carry on less 
knSwn but vital processes. 
ask whether 
welcome 
taking 


guidance of 


Some may these indus 


visits also by student 


field 


teac he rs 


tries 
trips under the 


Many do For 


' 


groups 


information on student visits be sure 


+ 


inquiries well in advance to the 


Address the public relations 


S¢ nd 
industries 
' 


direc YT. 


‘ ' ‘ P 


U. S. and Canada offer few sights more thrilling than a great paper-making 
machine spinning its products, or the fine teamwork of an assembly line. 





We hope the visits to industries will 
inspire travel articles by teachers and 
administrators. Scholastic Teacher of- 
fers nine $25 prizes for travel articles 
written by educators. We hope some 
of the 1950 entries (deadline Feb. 1, 
1951) will recount visits to industries. 

So send to us 
VISITS TO 
card. Use i 
INDUSTRY 


the miracles of 


free 
identification 
VISITS TO 
this summer to see 


North 


now tor 
INDUSTRY 
and the free 
guide 


your 


America. 


These Industries Invite You 

Key 
Symbols 
of sever 


indicate 
al plants 
list contained in 


as follows:2—Only one 
open to visitors. Complete 
mimeographed guide sent 
to teachers on request. *—Company re- 
quests advance notification of arrival. Name 
of firm. Product. VH—visiting hours, days 
(M-F, Monday through Friday, S—Satur- 
day, W—-Wednesday Th—Thursday T— 
Tuesday). PF—parking facilities available 
E—exhibit open to public 


Sample 
#*Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 
Arrow shirts, ties. VH: 9-5, M-F 


Kitchener 
PF. E 


ARIZONA 


Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., Flagstaff 


CALIFORNIA 
Ralph L. Smith 
McCloud River 


Pickering 
Long-Bell 


Lumber Co., Anderson 
Lumber Co., McCloud 
Lumber Co., Standard 
Lumber Co., Weed 


CONNECTICUT 

General Electric Co 1285 Boston 
(Consumers Institute Reception 
Bridgeport. Wire and cable, wiring de- 
vices, washing machines automatic 
blankets, fans. VH: 9-3, M-F. PF: limited 

*Dictaphone Corp., Bridgeport. Dictaphones 
VH: 9:30-2:30. PF 

*Metropolitan Body Co., 151 Kossuth St., 
Bridgeport. Delivery Bodies. VH: 8-3:30 
PF 

Associated 
etc 

*Neumann-Endler, Inc., Lee Mac Ave., Dan- 
bury. Hats and bodies. VH: 9-4. PF 

*Case, Lockwood, Brainard, Hartford. Print- 

ing, binding. VH: 8-4:45 

*G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc 
Hartford. Beverages. VH 

*The Silex Co., 80 Pliny St., 
fee makers, stoves. VH: 8:30-4:30 

*Carlisle Johnson Machine Co., 52 Main St., 
Manchester molding. VH: 10-4 
PF 

*Standard Machinery ‘o., 12 Water St 
Mystic. Molding Pres VH: 10-4. PF 

*The Skinner Chuck Co., 334 Church St., 
New Britain. Lathe products. VH:9-3. PF 

*Skinner Electric Valve Div., 40 Belden 
Ave., New Britain. Lathe products. VH 
9-3. PF 

*The New Haven Trap Rock Co., 265 Church 
St., New Haven. Crushed trap rock. VH 
8-4. PF 

*The Sperry & Barnes Co., 188 Long Wharf, 
New Haven. Meat packers. VH: 10 to 
11 a.m. tour. PF 

*Blakeslee Forging Co 
forging. VH: 9-5. PF 

*Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut-Pacific Sts., 
Stamford, Postage meters. VH: 10-4. PF 

*Torrington Mfg. Co., Franklin St., Torring- 
ton. Precision parts. VH: 9-4 


Ave 
Room), 


Spring Corp., Bristol. Springs, 


330 Park Ave., 
10-3 


Hartford. Cof- 


Presses 


Plantsville. Drop 


Check, clip and mail 
coupon on page 46-T to 
receive Visits to Industry 
identification card and 
free tour guide to U. S. 
and Canadian industries. 


NOU 


LCO 
om 6-39) 


Ee 


co 
faROUGH THE A Ute 


10:00 A.M. AND 2:00 PR 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY exceer’ HOLIDAYS 


hance LYNCH & PINGREE STREETS, SALEM. MASS. ———> 


FLORIDA 

Standard Manufacturing Co., Cedar Key 
Palmetto Fibre whisk brooms and 
brushes. VH: 10-5, M-F. PF. E 

Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co Century 
Southern pine lumber, timber. VH: 8- 
4:30. PF 

*Rayonier, Inc., Gum St., 
ified wood cellulose. VH 
PF. E 

American Celcure 
Jacksonville. VH: 10-3. PF. E 

C. I. Capps Co., Inc., 1727 Bennett St., 
Jacksonville. Foundries, stee! fabricating 
machine, wood ships. VH: 8-5. M-S 
PF. E 

*Foley Lumber & Export Corp., 869 Talley- 
rand Ave., Jacksonville. Lumber, forest 
products. VH: 9-3. PF 

Huttig Sash and Door Co., 2303 Market St 
Jacksonville (See Manager or his Asst.) 
Builders’ woodwork. VH: 8-12, 1-5, M-F 

Jacksonville Paper Co., 808 W. Bay St. 
Jacksonville. Converting plant 

Maxwell House Div., General Foods, 735 
E. Bay St., Jacksonville. VH: 10-3. PF 

*Respess-Grimes Engraving Co., Inc., 36 S 
Main St., Jacksonville. VH: 10-4 

Jno. H. Swisher & Son., Inc., 400 Block, 
East 17 St., Jacksonville. VH: 9:30 and 
2:30, M-F. PF 

*Metal Products Corp., 811 N. W. 20 St. 
Miami. Metal framewindow screens, roll 
door hardware. PF 


Fernandina. Pur- 
9-3:30, M-F 


Wood Preserving Corp., 





. » fror Naumkeag Stea « 
Many factories will take you on conducted tours or to see special exhibits. 


Florida Furniture Industries, Inc, Palatka 
VH: 9-5, M-F. PF. E 

Empire Laundry Co., Pensacola. 9-5, M-F 
PF 

Warren Fish Co., Inc., Baylen St. Wharf 
Pensacola. Production and wholesale dis- 
tribution of Gulf fish (Fleet of 12 fishing 


schooners). VH: 8-noon, 1-5. PF 


GEORGIA 
#*Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Arrow shirts, ties, ete. VH: 9-5 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah 
Bags. VH: 10-3. M-F 


Buchanan 
M-F P 
Paper 


IDAHO 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Coeur 
Lewiston, Pine sawmill 


d'Alene and 


ILLINOIS 

#*Armour and Co., Union 
Chicago Meat products. VH 
1-2:30 tours 

*Burlington Railroad Lines, Chicago. Tour 
of Burlington Zephyr in Union Station 

*Chicago, Malwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
R.R., (W. A. Dietze, Union Station) 
Tour of “back of the scenes” railroad 
operations 

#*International 
Michigan Ave., 


Stock Yards 
9-11:30 and 


North 
trucks 


Harvester Co., 180 
Chicago. Motor 


Continued on page 41-T) 





Welcome to Our Gates 


In the name of 
American indus- 
try I am_ very 
pleased to extend 
an invitation to teachers and_ school 
administrators to visit the industrial 
plants of the nation. The companies, 
large and small, listed in Scholastic 
Teacher magazine welcome you to their 
gates. 

Travelers from other nations usually 
ask first to see our industries. Too often 
we Americans pass by what others con- 
sider to be among the outstanding won- 
ders of the modern world. 

So far as I know this is the first na- 


Earl Bunting 


tional guide to plants which are in a 
position to welcome visitors. Call on 
them as you travel about. See how they 
produce what we all use. Observe 
working conditions, assembly lines, ma- 
chines, and modern buildings. Ask 
questions. 

We are proud of the achievements 
of American enterprise and we shall be 
especially delighted to show educators 
American industry in action. 


Eart BuNTING 
Managing Director 
National Association 


of Manufacturers 





8-T 


S AN English teacher and an ama- 
teur photographer, I harbored a 
strong desire to bring home some 

pictures of the little town of Ayot St. 
home of George Bernard 
which nestles in the English 
ountryside about 30 north of 
And so it was not strange that 


Lawrence 
Shaw 
miles 
London 
I found myself in a hired cab on the aft- 
rnoon of July 20th heading out toward 
the little Hertfordshire Because 
f Mr Shaw’s 
thought of attempting to see him never 
entered my mind 


village 
inaccessibility, the 
However, on the in- 
sistent urging of the car driver, I de 
cided to give it a try 

At about 1 p.m. we pulled up in front 
brick house 
by a well-kept lawn. The 
vates at the entrance bore the mscrip- 
tion, “Shaw’s With a certain 
mmount of tre pidation I walked up the 


of a two-story surrounded 


green ion 
Corner s 


rravel 
the bell. While waiting what seemed an 
eternity I noticed that the brass door 
knocker inscribed, “G. B. Shaw 
Man and Superman course a 
iddle-aged lady 
ntified Mr 
nswered my rng 
is an American teacher who would like 
to sav hello to Mr. Shaw 
that there might be 
turned at 4 p.m 


path to the front door and rang 


was 

In due 
whom I mentally 
Shaw’s housekeeper, 
I introduced myself 


I was informed 
some hope if I re 
It was not difficult to spend three 
Avot St taking pic 
tures and enjoying this typical little 
English Promptly at 4 I re 


turned to and the 


\ 
hours in 


Lawrence 
village 
Shaw's Corner, 
housek -epel told me she'd see what she 
could do I 


sitting 


vas ushered into a bright 
overlooking the 


other 


room spacious 
Among furnishings in the 
were several busts of Shaw, a 
Hollywood Academy Award Oscar,” 
ind a bust of Shakespeare 


} 
iawn 


room 


In a few moments the door opened 


slowly and the 93-year-old playwright 


entered, hand extended. I rose and we 
shook hands. It « 
emotions tor a 
I ivlish There 
the greatest literary figure s of the cen- 
With sparkling eves and 
vhite beard he was the Shaw I had pic 


is a moment of mixed 
24-vear-old 


before me was 


teacher of 
one ot 
tury snow 
tured, clad in his famous tweed knickers 


ind leather sandals. He 
pletely at ease by indicating a seat and 


put me com 


by asking what he could do for me 
I told him that I American 
teacher who had just dropped in to say 
hello. I told him further that I was visit 
ing British secondary schools in connec- 


was an 


tion with a project for my doctor's de- 
vree. He showed an immediate interest 
ind asked if 
similar to American schools. I replied 


English schools seemed 


that they were in many respects. I said 
that I 
that academic and intellectual attain- 


believed, from my observation, 


| CALLED ON 
seorse 
ernard 


Shaw 


By N. DEAN EVANS 


English teacher, Fredericksburg, Va 


nents were stressed more in England 


than in America. I explained that Amer- 


ican educational philosophy — placed 


wore emphasis on the social develop 


ment of the child 


Shaw on Motion Pictures 


Mr. Shaw then stated that he believes 
visual education in the form of motion 
pictures is valuable. However, he does 
not believe in firing questions at the 
children after they have seen a film. He 
thinks that motion pictures should be 
used mainly for appreciation of values 

He rules the 
method out of teaching. He 
that the three r’s should be taught and 
then the curriculum should be adapted 


question-recitation 
believes 


to the students’ interests. Classes should 
be something pupils can enjoy, accord 
ing to Mr. Shaw. He believes that stu- 
dents should ask the questions—not the 
teacher. 

In regard to sex education he told me 
that he thinks parents should handle it 
at an early age when children start to 


At the onset of adoles- 
he believes that neither 
the parents nor the regular classroom 


ask questions 
cence, however 


teacher should cope with the problem. 
He believes that the close pupil-relation 
ship with parents and teachers will in- 
hibit them as far 
concerned. Mr. Shaw holds that special 
visiting teachers should go from school 


as sex discussion is 


to school and present the material. Then 
students would feel more free about ask 
ing questions and raising problems. | 
then explained the new system of sex 
education by motion pictures which has 
been tried in Oregon, and stated that it 
was a comparatively new approach. 
He said that the radio has done much 
to make the world smaller and that it 
has contributed to education. 
When Mr. Shaw came to Avot St. Law 


rence some 40 years ago almost no one 


mass 


had been over five miles away from the 
One 
London and he was considered al great 
Shaw believes that the radio 
has done much to bring the world and 
its affairs into little 


village gentleman had been to 


traveler 
hamlets such as his 


On Teachers 


As a teacher 
statement, 


I expre ssed interest in 
“He who can 
does; he who cannot, teaches.” And | 
isked him to explain it. He said that a 
all the 


time to teach 


his famous 


time does 

Further 
more, he said that all are not competent 
‘For 


example, I could not teach you to write 


man who is “doing” 
not really have 
is teachers. And pointing to me 
plavs 

After about half an hour of interesting 
conversation Mr. Shaw that 
he felt compelled to return to his work 
As I was leaving I asked permission to 
take Mr. Shaw 


most posing for both movies 


indicated 


several pictures was 
gracious 
ind stills. His attitude throughout our 
meeting was one of keen interest in the 
top Ss under discussion. After the pi 
ture taking I told him that it had been 
i pleasure to meet him; we shook hands 
and said goodbve. 

Mr. Shaw’s 
ihe upstairs window, smiled and said 


lucky 


Yet somehow I was filled 


] 


secretary, leaning trom 


“You're a mighty man 
And I knew it 
with the impression that this great man 


s 
young 


enjoved meeting someone who was no 
body for a change—an American school 


teacher who now closed the gate at 
“Shaw’s walked slowly 


through the little village. 


Corner” and 


Realistic 


One sister is just crazy about school 
her vounger sister is considerably less 
enthusiastic. The other day the olde1 
sister suggested, “Let’s play school.” 

“All right,” replied the younger 
grudgingly, “but let’s play I’m absent.’ 

Journal f & 
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“TAKE A TECHNICOLOR VACATION IN 


CANADA'S PROVINCES BY THE SEA 


° EO 


*ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS 


See rugged coasts (Logy Bay, 
Newfoundland, above), colorful 
fishing villages; the beaches, val- 
leys and famed salmon streams 
of New Brunswick. The “Ocean 
Limited”, other name trains 
provide luxury travel to the 


Maritimes and all parts of East- 
ern Canada; connections with 
through service from Boston, 
New York, other U.S. cities. 
Attractive Canadian National 
hotels in key centres. (U.S, 
Citizens need no passport.) 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 


10 top vacations 


é& eo Pee 
pained 


PEGGY'S COVE (above) is one of the many beauty 
spots along the picturesque coast of Nova Scotia 
Swim and sail, explore bays and headlands, see his- 
toric Halifax, scenic Cape Breton . . . enjoy stream 
and deep-sea fishing in delightful ‘New Scotland’’. 


REST AND PLAY beside the sea, on the clean, sandy 
beaches of Prince Edward Island. Golf at ‘‘Green 
Gables’, visit Charlottetown, birthplace of Canada 

lake your ease in this lovely garden province. 


CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British 
Columbia (‘Triangle Route’’). 4. Eastern Cities & 
Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay 
& Winnipeg. 7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 
8. Lake of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by 
the Sea. 10. Highlands. Let 
National help plan your trip. 


Ontario Canadian 


nin oy 2 — 
Canadian National offices in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, 
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How to See TVA 


By MAURICE HENLE, chief, Information Service, Tennessee Valley Authority 


NCREASING 


leaders 


numbers of teachers, 


business technicians, and 
students from all over the world come 
to the Tennessee Valley each vear to 


observe TVA’s progress. They come to 


see something new under the sun the 
full development of a region's re 
Although most visitors to the 


various dams and powerhouses 


sources 
some 
six million last vear, are on sightseeing 


trips, the number of those who come 
for serious study of this unique Ameri- 
can contribution to progress now runs 
into the hundreds annually 

universally are found in 
group. Many make repeated 
Valley 
accomplishments 
VA's existence 
visitors find it possible to get 


Teachers 
the latter 
trips to the 
ly ze 


to check and ana- 
over the 16 
vears ot 


rhes« 


a quick, over-all understanding of the 


irea’s devel pment in a two 


day trip 


complete 


one or 
Those interested in a reason- 


ably discover that 
thev must set aside a week or more 
Although TVA 


throughout the 
te rs} ed 


picture 
operations extend 
River wa- 
10.000 


power 1s 


I nnessec 
additional 
IVA 


for purposes ot studving the de 


phis in 


squal ? miles where 
used 
velopment there are four centers of 
interest 

First is the Knoxville area in East 
Most of TVA’s 


located in 


idministra- 
Knoxville, 


supplies au- 


Tenne ssee 
tive offices are 
information office 
Within easy 
Knoxville are 


stream 


nd in 
thoritative data driving 


distance trom hve stor 
which 
form a part of the present 27-dam sys- 
ot the 
Fort 


main river; 


ive and mam da ns 


tem for control and use Tennes- 
Loudoun 
Norris 


see and its tributaries 


25 miles) on the 


(24), Douglas (30 Cherokee (30), 
and Fontana 70) on tributary 
streams. Visitors coming down through 
Virginia will find TVA’s South Holston 
Dam still 


miles out. of 


under construction a few 
Bristol, rennessee-Vir- 
ginia. Nearby is the completed Wa- 
tauga Dam. In Bristol, TVA’s regional 
office will direct visitors to projects 


See Both Farms and Dams 


You can see test-demonstration 
farms in the Knoxville area 
other 


farms carry out programs of farm man- 


as In all 
areas). These privately-owned 
igement based on the use of adequate 
fertilizers. Members of TVA’s agricul- 
relations staff 
Extension 


or the Tennessee 


will 


tural 


Service direct visitors 
to the farms. 
A second interest center lies in and 


Tenn. At TVA’s 
Chickamauga Dam, a few miles north, 


around Chattanooga 


the visitor with limited time can see a 
multiple-purpose project for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and power. 

[VA offices in (¢ hattanooga include 
the headquarters of the 
Health 
There is an information 
Old Post Office 
downtown Chattanooga 


Divisions of 
Satety. 
branc h office 

Building in 


Power and_ of and 
in the 
To see a test- 
demonstration farm or rural electrifica 
tion work consult the 
Office or the local County 
North Alabama, the third will 
be of part ular interest to teachers. At 
Muscle Shoals are TVA’s large 
fertilizer plant, its 


nursery 


Information 
Agent 


irea 


exper 
mental extensive 


forest tree and laboratories 


for fighting the malaria-carrving mos- 


The office of T\ {’s Manager of 
located on the Wilson Dam 


quito 
Propertie s 


Reservation, will be glad to assist vis- 
itors. 

East of Muscle Shoals (up the Ten 
nessee) are several unusual examples of 
communities that have directly bene- 
fited from the TVA program. Decatur, 
Ala., has grown as a result of the new 


waterway, improved farm practices, 


citizen 
editor of the 
invited 


particularly because of 
fact, the 
paper 


and 
initiative. In 
city’s daily was to dis- 
cuss his community at a special United 


Nations Lake 


The “Master Valve” Dam 
Farther upstream, the 
of Guntersville, Ala., 
a peninsula jutting out into Gunters 
ville Lake. A one-time 
two miles from the river 


Conterence at Success. 


smaller city 
is now located on 
country town 
it presents an 
excellent results of 
close cooperation between TVA, state 
local agencies, and the 
themselves The ( hamber of 
merce welcomes visitors. 
near the mouth of 
Western 
This 


described by 


example of the 
and citizens 
Com 


the Ten- 
Kentucky is the 
Ken- 


1NGl- 
engi 


Down 
nessee_ in 
fourth area about 
tucky Dam, Army 
neers as a “master valve.” It impounds 
a 184-mile lake capable of appreciably 
flood 


Mississippi 


centers 


reducing crests on the lower 
Ohio Rivers. Visitors 
may obtain information about the area 


and 


and assistance in planning trips to the 
TVA Properties 
Manager's Office at Paris, Tenn. 

In addition, 


projects from the 
thousands of visitors 
have found a trip to the Fontana Dam 
in western North Carolina most enjov- 
able. 


IS now 


The former construction village 
a privately operated vacation 
resort. 

TVA does not operate any overnight 
tourist Most of the 
that 
used during construction periods 
have been leased to states or to private 


accommodations. 


facilities on its own lands were 


once 
organizations for operation as tourist 
centers. Information as to accommoda 
be obtained from the TVA 
Office in Knoxville, 
trom the Divisions of Information of the 
seven Valley states located as follows 
Kentucky at Frankfort 
Nashville, Alabama at 
Georgia at Atlanta, Mississippi at Jack- 
North Raleigh, 
Virginia at Richmond. Paved highways 
will be found to all TVA dams and prin- 
installations. 


tlons may 


Information and 


Tennessee at 
Montgomery 
and 


son, Carolina at 


cipal Powerhouses are 
open to the public and guides are on 
duty. 

Travelers from the East and North 
east, and with but one or two days to 
Knoxville 
area. Those with three or four days will 
include both Knoxville and Chatta 
nooga. Visitors from the West or North 
west on tight schedules should see the 


Kentucky and North Alabama areas. 


spend, concentrate on the 
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Maton FREE. ..1950 
‘dc | VACATION GUIDE 


Packed with pictures and 


---to vaeationlands east or west, aboard 
New York Central’s cool Dieseliners! 


Cool Off in Old New England! Seashore and mountains. Gay art 
colonies and famed resorts. Trout streams beneath covered bridges. 
Historic North Church, Plymouth Rock, House of Seven Gables. 


fun-map of playgrounds. 
Money-saving tips on round 
trips. Send this coupon to 
New York Central, Room 1334-AA, 466 


Feel New York's Big Town Magic! Fifth Avenue shops and Broad- 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


way shows. Skyscrapers towering above historic landmarks. Great 
museums. Sidewalk cafes and endless places to dine and dance. Please send free Vacation Guide. 
See the Great Lakes and Canada! The mighty spectacle of Niagara 
Falls. White sails and white sand dunes along the Great Lakes. The 


Thousand Islands and the Old World charm of Montreal and Quebec. ADDRESS 


Head for Western Wonderlands! Go New York Central to St. Louis, CITY 
gateway to the Southwest's dude ranch country and Old Mexico. Or 


Chicago, gateway to the Rockies, California and the Northwest. 


New York Central 


The Scenic Water Level Route 


Pee eee ee eee eee eee mea aeaa= 





12-T 
THIS SUMMER — 


learn as you travel by air 


Take a 
University - sponsored 
Study Tour Abroad 
via TWA 


Conducted by nationally known educa- 
tors, approved for full university credit, 
these TWA tours give you the additional 
opportunity of gaining your “Air World 
Education” firsthand! 


1. University of Geneva 


Five weeks’ travel via private motor coach 
in Europe plus four weeks’ study at the 
University of Geneva. Special courses 
available in French and English. June 20 
to August 21. $1260.* Write Swiss Edu 


cational Service, 80 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
2. Europe 


Personally con- 
Kneller of Yale 


‘Tour of eight countries 
ducted by Dr. George F 
University. July 21 to September 5 
$1563.* Write Dr. Kneller, Yale School 
of Education, New Haven, Conn 


> a , ‘ 
3. Flying Seminar 
Firsthand survey of present-day Europe 
Personally conducted by Dr. Paul 
Dengler. July 5 to August 10. $1284.* 


Write Bureau of University Air ‘Travel, 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


4. University of Zurich 


Summer School of European Studies 
Instruction in English and German. Five 
weeks in residence plus five weeks’ travel 
through Europe via private motor coach 
Price, $1290.* Write Professor Beatrice 
Barker, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


For further information and descriptive 
literature, write to addresses given above 


*price includes ol! expenses 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


Top of the Nation 


By ELIZABETH TUCKER DRESSER 


Kearny High School, San Diego 
| . WAS a moon-brilliant night in early 
July, 1949, when mv husband and I 


irrived at Whitney 
} 


Portal, 13 miles from 
e town of Lone Pine in Owens Valley, 
California. Here, at 8,000 feet, we were 
Here 
is “road end” for mechanical transpor- 


le our 


in a narrow, richly forested valley 


tation, and here it was that we mac 
hase camp in preparation for our third 
climb up the highest mountain in the 
United States proper Mt. Whitney 
When morning came, we saw the queen 
mountain herself from our campsite 
pink in the dawn, swiftly changing to 
brilliant white. rising majestically with 
her companion pinnacles beyond the 
Guardian Range 

Betore making the climb we followed 
ou usual custom of spending a week 
taking shorter hikes 
tomed to. the higher 
Carry i back pack 


ome morning when we began the walk 
to the 


to become accus- 
altitudes and to 
Then came the wel 
We carried sleeping bags 
a camera for black and 
one for colored slides, exposure 


top 
extra cloth ng, 
white, 
tripod teaspoon plastic shaker 
i tinv, folding heat-tablet stove. 


meter 
ind 

Since we believe in traveling as light 
as possible every ounce seems to take 
on poundage when you're carrying it 
up!—our food the simplest 
raisins, salted crackers, dry cereal, salt, 
Jello, Kool-Aid, several cans of powdered 
milk striking tem 


perature contrasts, we've found it most 


was of 


whole Because of 


comfortable to dress in shorts and cot- 


ton shirts and heavier clothing 


As needed, we added wool slac ks and 


Carry 


shirts, sweaters, jackets, and rainwear 

The excellent 13-mile trail from the 
Portal to the top ascends from 8,000 
to 14.496 feet. After climbing two-and 
one-half miles through a richly verdant 
land Lone Pine Lake, 
about 10,000 feet high and so placed 
that it seems to be suspended in the 
skv. A few fishermen were trving the 
well-stocked waters. We 
past great boulders, past tiny patches 
of brilliant flowers, and dropped briefly 
into Outpost Meadows, where, in the 


summer meals and overnight accommo- 


we paused at 


climbed on 


dations are available 

A sharp climb after leaving Outpost 
brought us to Mirror Lake and timber- 
line, 11,000 feet. 
camp overnight, since it’s the last sure 


Here many climbers 


opportunity for firewood. Continuing 
upward, we came to a small meadow, 
brilliant with grass and flowers, edged 
with snow, and threaded by a chill, 


swift brook. We stopped here for straw 


“* 


berry milk shakes. Want the recipe? 
Mix in the bottom of plastic shaker four 
heaping teaspoons of powdered milk, 
Kool 


the stream 


three of sugar, one of strawberry 
Aid. Add _ ice 
Shake vigorously. Lean back against a 
drink the wonderful stuff—and 
climb again, refreshed! 


And So to Bed 


Several switch-backs later we topped 
a rise at about 12,000 and looked across 
a saddle of rock at Lake Consultation 
deep, dark, glowing, accented by white 


water from 


boulde Lf 


snowfields and fair rock crags. In a level 


area above Consultation, near an icy 


pond called “Pothole.” we made camp 


had 


cet real 


and supper of raisins, crackers 
milk. Tiny chipmunks 
watched us, and we glimpsed a dark- 
At bedtime we filled an 


t mpty milk can with water, added Kool- 


and 
furred marmot 


Aid and sugar, set it on our tiny stove, 
lit a heat tab, and soon had a boiling 
drink. We didn’t have to cool it before 
drinking, for boils at 
peratures at these heights 
Dressed in all our clothing, we zipped 
ourselves in our mummy bags and slept 


water low tem- 


under brilliant stars till we were awak 
ened by an ominous sound. Faintly at 
first, then louder, then with an echoing 
roar, we heard the tumbling of a land- 
slide. One great boulder, falling out of 
rhythm with the main slide, punctuated 
the thunder of the crashing rocks. We 
realized that on this level area, well 
removed from the base of immediate 
peaks, we should be relatively safe even 
were the slide near. Again we slept, as 
soundly as the hard ground would let 
us, till the golden sharpness of the dawn 
pressed hard against our eyelids. 

After breakfast, just like supper, we 
cached our sleeping bags, took a lunch 
picture equipment, extra clothing, and 
continued our climb. We each carried 





a package of strawberry Jello in a 
pocket. climber craves 
acid, and many carry oranges for this 
We've found an 
mouthful of Jello satisfactory and much 
simpler to carry. 

As we climbed we looked back over 
great distances, downward to lakes that 


Sometimes a 


reason. oceasional 


appeared among the boulders below us: 
To Consultation, growing very small; to 
Lone Pine Lake; to the great desert of 
Owens Valley; far across to the Pana 
guarding Death Vallev. We saw 
no sign of the avalanche. 


mints, 
nocturnal 
Delighting our passage were occasional 

trail, icy 
rocks, 


flowers. This por- 


snowfields near the 
from the 
small yellow 
tion of the 
difficult snow 
the old trail 

At a pass 13,600 feet high, 
imnounces “Trail Crest, 
National Park.” 
to the westward side 


downward, 


spraying patches of 
and blue 


trail is new and avoids a 


a sign 
Entering Se- 
quoia Here the. trail, 
passing 
briefly rising again 
junction with the Crabtree Meadows’ 
trail. We reached the junction quickly 
of the climb. 
passing the pinnacles, 
top of Whitney, and 
through the 


ind began the last stage 


Soon we were 
precursors to the 
gazing eastward down 
great apertures, commonly called “win 
dows,” that framing tre- 
mendous views of the land across which 
we had walked 
Shortly we were 
over the rock slabs to the 
the eastward edge, gazing down and 
down at the dark splote h that indicated 
at Whitney Portal where we 


iwaited us, turning slow], 


appeal here 


clambering 
rock cairn on 


on top, 


the trees 
knew our cil 
to gather in the immense views spread 
below us, clambering back to stare ad 
miringly at the legend 
rock which informed us that Whitney 
altitude of 14,496.811 feet and 
to peer into the shelter 
partly filled, as usual, with ice 

This day of our 1949 Whitney climb 
of days, free of the stern 
haunts the 


h is all 


stone house, 


was the fairest 


wind that usually summit, 
and we spent. six — on top in rich 
afternoon we. said 
to the top 
“Back next 
” and began a leisure- 


‘Pothole” and our 


enjovment. In mid 
goodbve for the third time 
of the 
summer, we hope! 


nation, promised, 


lv descent towards 


sleeping bags. 


waters 


area that habitually covers 


plunges | 
at the | 





embedded _ in | 


3m Tonga, 
ey bol 


‘(60 BY TRAIN , 


Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 
(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 





| get a “Refresher Course” in America 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and 
all the many people who make America. 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes 
give our school funds a real boost! 


; ts in the fast 
For railroad 00 000, 000! 


“The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 
pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
roads really opened up our .and—to agri- 
culture and industry —to the wonderful 
trade and commerce which provide jobs 
for millions of people at wages that make 
America’s living standards so high. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Washington 6, D. C. 


ew models.” 
art of the 
t in the last 5 


” for “ni 


\ For one of the very 
best travel stories 
submitted we give our 
April Award to Mrs. 


Elizabeth T. Dresser. 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD Listen to 

and T7] THE RAILROAD HOUR 

every Monday 

evening on NBC. 


the train— 
and safety the ral 











im MISSOURI 


Seon it will be “last day of school” 
..some sad farewells, no doubt 
... but pleasure ahead! Vacation 
...and the fun and rest youve 
looked forward to all year long. 


This year make it the best va- 
cation ever! Come to Missouri... 
the Heart of America. 


You'll enjoy the splendor of its 
out-of-doors... the enchantment 
of its many historic spots... the 
variety of recreational facilities 
... the traditional friendliness of 
its people. Here you'll find play 
or rest at its very best. 

And you'll especially like the 
good accommodations available 
at reasonable cost. 


Send Coupon for 
FREE FOLDER! 


[~ 
MISSOURI DIVISION of } ‘ 

RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT (-~-—U 

Dept. 50-B Jefferson City, Mo a 


Please send me FREE Illustrated Folder 
on Missouri. 


ADDRESS 





Trave 


I ENT-FREE vacations in California, 

New England, the Southwest or a 
region of your choice. That's the aim of 
the Teachers Residence Exchange (100 
W. 42nd St.. New York 18). Educators 
register with this service and swap 
homes for the summer or a sabbatical 
leave. Easy-on-the-budget plan — for 


scnoolmen with families who wish to 


| combine summer study with vacation. 


Too Bad 


Out of the picture this summer sail 
the Government-owned (C-4_ student 
ships which have carried students and 
past three 
$500,000 


needed to drvdock and recondition the 


teachers to Europe for the 
vears. Government claims 
ships not available. That leaves a wide 
gap between those wanting to travel 
and those holding space reservations. 
Only glimmer of light in a dark sit- 
uation is the 600-passenger Silver Star 
which will operate on a low-cost basis 
York, 


LeHavre beginning late July. 


between New Plymouth, and 


It’s a Good Question 

Reader H. T. asks: “Now that I have 
plans all set for a month's vacation in 
the British Isles, I'm stumped as to what 
kind of clothing to take. I'm flying and 
there’s a limit to the amount of baggage, 
they tell me. Any suggestions?” 

Airlines’ luggage limit for overseas is 
66 lbs. The wise Marco Polo takes even 
less to assure minimum baggage wor- 
ries. Recommended: Topcoat, two light- 
weight suits, woolen skirt, two nylon 
blouses, two nvlon sweaters, nylon lin 
gerie, and two pairs of shoes. Add a 
foldable raincoat, bathing suit, and sun- 
glasses. Leave the traveling iron home; 


European electric current is different 


Traveling Spanish Class 

Sam H. Zones, California Spanish in 
structor, travels not alone but with six 
f his students to practice what he 
teaches. With his town ( Mariposa) and 
school officials backing the idea, Mr 
Zones and his high 
planned all terin for their five-day trip 
to Mexico 

Their mimeographed guid 
a Trip to Mexico, is tree on request 
Will also lend their 8-mm. color travel 
film, Mariposa to Mexico, to any inter- 
ested school. Mariposa High School, 
Mariposa, Calif.) 


oO 


school tourers 


Planning 


Vacation Package Cfferings 

A week in Bermuda for $152. Colo 
nial Airlines’ latest offer includes round- 
trip air transportation and hotel facili- 


iin 


Students from the Western Washington 
College of Education climb Mt. Baker 


ties. (Visit the Lily Pertume factory 
Ten days in Mexico for $118. Trans- 

Airlines ), 

planned excursions included, with Mex 


portation (American meals 
ico City and Acapulco as main stops 
Six weeks in Hawaii for $351. “Ha 
waii Hosts” teacher-student travel tours 
combine special Jow air rates with credit 
for study at the Univ. of Hawaii. Ac- 
commodations are in private homes and 
small hotels. See United Airlines agent 
Nine-day cruise to Alaska, about 
$150. Canadian Pacific Railway's B. ¢ 
Coast Fleet has 26 sailings from June 
to September. Write Railway, 342 Mad 
New York, for details. Stop 
overs at Banff and Lake Louise may be 


ison Ave 


arranged 


Or see Alaska by plane, railroad 
boat, and auto through the 15-day pack 
ive tour arranged by Northwest Airlines 
ind the Alaska Travel Bureau. Glaciers 
icebergs ghost. cities 


Mt. Mckinley 


Four flving study tours abroad, led by 


salmon. fisheries 
all on the program 
combine 


university professors, — will 


travel with study See your nearest 
Trans World Airlines agent for details 


Price range $1,260 to $1,563. 


New in ‘50 

Gaspe auto tours will 
daily July Angust schedule to take vis 
coastline of the 


operate on a 
itors ove the whol 
peninsula—fishing villages and the fa 
mous bird sanctuary on Bonaventure 
Island 

Those who cruise with American 
President Lines Orient trip 
may take home credit for travel. Boat 
leaves San Francisco July 14th for a 


Summer 


t{1-day program. Honolulu, Yokahama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe on itin- 





erary. Write for details to the Lines at | 


311 California St., San Francisco. 

Newly organized Association for Aca- 
demic Travel Abroad, Inc. (42 Broad- 
way, New York 4), schedules special 
teachers’ tours to Europe, $985 up. 
Leave New York July 13; return Sept. 
2. Program on request. 

“Come to Britain Tours” are on the 
English-Speaking Union’s program for 
summer, 1950. Two budget tours, 21 
days $190 and 11 days $110, arranged 
trom London. Write the Union, 19 E. 
34 St... N. Y. 22. 

Travel and Study, Inc. (110 E. 57th 
St., N. Y. 22), plans European tours un- 
der four headings: political science, eco- 
nomics and sociology, humanities, and 
vocational arts. Brochure on 
Cost about $550. 

AAA Automobile Club) 
plans three western rail tours, $445 up; 
from Yellow 
Rockies, Yosemite, 
etc. See your nearest agent for folders. 


request, 
(American 


leave Chicago. Covers 


stone, California, 


New Publications 

Spend a Week in Holland, pictorial 
review, tree from the Netherlands Na- 
tional Tourist Ottice, 10 Kocketeller 
Plaza, N.Y. Available in quan- 
tities. Treasures of trolland (Parts 1 and 
ll) also good tor social studies classes. 

Railroading in France, 
chure with maps, guiues, current travel 
into, French Nauonal 610 
Filth Ave., N. Y. 

Pierre, the French boy, tours visitors 


class 


52 page bro- 


Railroads, 


around nis Ccounuy in Come See krance 
pampiiet avaiable 
french National 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
See France, 

Air Cruise 
tree trom Scandinavian Travel Bureau, 
630 Fitth Ave., N. Y. 


in quanaty ) trom 
Tourisc Othce, 610 
Also ask tor How to 
J itineraries. 
16 tours ) 


Lrate!l tower 


From the States 

Guide to the Great Lakes of Tennes- 
Fishing Guide, Div. of State 
Intormation, Nasiville, Tenn. 

West Virginia Vacation Preview, W. 
Va. Publicity Commission, Charleston 5. 

Campfire Dream Sites covers Yellow- 
stone, Grant Teton National Park, Jack- 
son Hole, etc. Wyoming Commerce & 
Industry 219 Capitol 
Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Travel Previews manuals highlight 
the States, us well as Canada, Mexico, 
Hawaii, and some foreign countries. De- 


see and 


Commission, 


tails on historic places and natural re- 
sources, as travel 
which make for a richer trip. Write Jay 
Rathburn, 4514 W. Medford Ave., Mil- 
waukee 10, Wisc. 


well as anecdotes 


Next month 
“Your Vacation” issue—what’s new in 
travel by air, rail, bus, and boat. 
—MarGARET McDONALD 





How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 
4 required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 


been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 


demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 


What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 


should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 


introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 


and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 


of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 


studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research tounda- 


tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 


problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 


Awards will be given for the best outline 
indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should inciude 
spec fic topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one in detail, 


or syllabus 


concrete unit outlined 
such topic, for example, as 
trade, labor-management relations, 
taxation, inflation and deflation, the consumer 
etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5.000 words maximum 


on some inter 


national 


Eligibility 


Open to al! secondary or elementary school 


teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 


had direct 
related subjects, and are now employed in a 


have classroom experience in 
local school or school system, public or pri 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edu 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members ore 
eligible 


Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class !!—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 

All entries must be 
spaced, on white paper 8'2x11 inches, one 
side only, ond mailed flat. They must bear on 
a separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following informetion 


typewritten, double 


Nome of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
Class | or Class Ii 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Judging 

Final judging will be done by a jury of 
distinguished economists and educators, to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
Scholastic Magazines 
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Teachers! 
This is for you... a 


VACATION in 


i 00° - 


what the doctor 


wonderful vacation in Minnesota's 


ordered’ — 


great out-of-doors! Get away from 
routine. Be lazy 
and 


one of Minnesota's 


carefree at 


lakeside resorts! 
Every vacation 
activity is aft your 
finger-tips — swims 
ming. golfing, 
boating, sight- 
seeing... 

it’s all FUN 


here! 


Plan your 

carefree vacation 

in friendly Minnesota 
NOW! 


\| come us. The mayor, the 


| of Cook County schools 


of high school athletics in Birmingham 


Summer Excursion Party 


to Hudson Bay 


By RUTH FELL, Harrison, Ohio 


HE. thirteenth 2,300-mile 
Churchill Excursion to Hudson 
Bay left Winnipeg August 12 at 10:30 
with the steam engine gailv fly 
States flags 
pullmans, two diners, a 


annual 


a.m., 
ing Canadian and United 
Nine 


tion car 


recrea- 
cars full of 
provisions for the 238 passengers made 
up the Canadian National train. 

Each 


name 


and two baggage 


found a badge and 
pinned to the 


The se 


our identifications and passports to all 


person 


plate window 


shade by his seat were to be 


sorts of unusual and exciting 


ences at various stops along the route 


experi 


On each seat was a huge envelope con- 
taining a passenger list, a booklet giv- 
the history of 
settlement of the 
background facts. 

All of this was most interesting read 
ing for the first but ifter 
the train began to pick up speed we 
milled around the car, getting ac- 
quainted “Where did vou hear about 
the trip?” “Where do you come from?” 


there were 


the and 


other 


Ing discovery 


country, and 


hour 


soon 


In our cat An advertis 
from Chicago with his wife 
the only child 


who wanted to catch fish 
did! the 


ing man 


and nine-vear-old son 


on the train 


and they superintendent 


. 
the director 


and his wife; another 


Ala., 


from Chicago engaged in writing for 


couple 


a new edition of Compton's Encyclo- 


pe dia 


for the Burlington 


from lowa 
Railroad 
ernment employees from Washington, 
mG loctor; a retired IIli- 


nos tarme! a Red ( ross worker 


two girls operators 


tour Gov 


a Chicago 
from 
teachers 
Minnesota. By 
well a 


and four school 


Winnipeg; 
hi Ohio 


the second dav we 


om low i, and 


were very 

quainted 

about 
wel- 


Dauphine, a wheat town of 


2.000, turned masse to 
Chamber of 
Commerce, Civic organizations, the 
Bovs’ Band entertained, fed, and took 
us in the 
town and surrounding country. Many 
of us were invited into homes and en- 
tertained. 


out en 


private cars on a tour of 


‘ N K 
You meet the Eskimos at Churchill 


Flin Flon is most unusual. This town 
has grown in 23 years from a popula 
20 to 13,000. Its elbows stick 


shoulders broad, its 


tion of 


out, its are too 


too long. It is an awkward 
looking town, very hilly, with littl 
| 


Houses 


legs are 
top 
bare rock 
Flin Flon 


There is a huge 


hanging onto 


ind 


soil 
anywhere everywhere 


is a mining town 
mine 
which 
cadmium, silver, and some gold 
Halt the 
lation is under 20 vears of age 

A stop at Sunday al 


lowed us time for church; time to go 


open pit and underground, trom 
ire taken ore rich in Copper, zinc, 
The 
town is still growing popu- 
Sherridan on 


on Clear 


Then 


through a gold mine; to ric 
Lake; to visit a muskrat farm 
on to Churchill on Hudson Bay! 
There was plenty to do there. Some 
go hunting 
Some left 
for the docks where three ocean going 


mimediately made plans te 
for white whale (narwhal 
being loaded from the 
grain the world 
Some spent hours in the Eskimo Mu- 
and listened breathlessly to the 
tales of Father Philippe about the 
Eskimo. Our bird lovers added to their 
list of identified the 
collected Hora 
the ( lub,” the 
whale-oil industries. We saw an 
mo film at the Igloo Theatre. We 
on a whaling boat the bay to 
the ruins of old Fort Prince of Wales, 
built in 1771. attended the 
“Ball” in the freighthouse where sol- 
clerks, fisher- 


with the tour- 


freighters were 


largest elevators in 


seum 


botanists 
We 


SC hool, 


birds 
Saw 
the 
Eski- 


rode 


specimens ot 


“Curling 


across 


Eve ry On 


clic rs S tilors. trappers 


men all came to dance 
ists. There were about eight men for 


every woman Everyone danced. 


Finally we were guests at the new 


Fort Churchill, a key 
base for joint operations and for Arc 


new, defense 
tic testing and experimentation. Then, 
“all aboard” for the return of the six- 
dav Churchill Excursion, with a sum- 
mer legacy of new friends and bright 
memories of a trip far “off the beaten 
track,” 
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POLL STUDENT OPINION) Beet 


How high school students stand on 
current issues appears in the Institute 
of Student Opinion poll conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines in 
with student 
outlaw the 


cooperation 
Thev would 
party 75 per 
40 per cent 


on plac ing atomic 


newspapers 
Communist 
cent). They are divided 
Yes, 49 per cent No 
know international 
control if other nations would do like- 
wise. Yet they World Govern- 
ment (58 per cent No; 22 per cent Yes) 

They worker 
the right to join or not join a 
74 per cent Yes; 22 per cent No 
48 per cent) think U. S 
f money; 33 per 
Iwo thirds (60 
per cent) say profits between 10 and 15 


bomb how” under 


opp SC 
believe a should have 
union 
Half 
business is 
making a fair amount o 
cent say “too much.” 
per cent are fair 


Owning their own business attracts 


with a 
99 


most boys (26 per cent 


fessional 


pro- 


career next choice per 


cent and work 


t 


farming (13 per cent 


or a large business o1 

toss-up (12 per cent 
The U. S. Treasury proves more pet 

suasive than Wall Street, real estate, o1 


MSUrance 55 pel 


government a 


cent would put a 
$5,000 gift into Savings Bonds 

Full details of this ISO poll with 
hreakdowns for boy and girl votes ap- 


pear in April 5 Senior Scholastic and 


VW orld Wee k 


England Needs Scholastic 
Dear Mr. Robinson 


in England 


been 


As an exchange teacher her¢ 


for the current year, I have having 
what goes on 
The edu- 
a difficult 
nanny handicaps SUC h as 
and out- 


Ameri- 


golden opportunity to see 
in various schools in this country 
cational departments we doing 
job in the face of 
lack of paper 


dated bu Idings 


ther equipment 
I miss many of the 
can teachers’ supplies 

One of my chiet 
Magazines. I knew 
using them, that thev were the best of their 
kind for dered them last 
June for in the 
But since I find a decided 
Yay in my teaching, due to the 
Scholastic Magazines. Of course 


t is impossible to get any for my 


lacks” is 


of course 


Scholastic 
when I Was 


voung peopl ] 
| 
ny exchange to use classes. 
I have been here 
absence 
I know 
classes, 
but I simply cannot do without mine any 


longer Che Teacher always 
So I am 


weekly 


edition has 
been a source of interest to me 
1 single 


rest of the 


isking if vou would send 
copy to me for the vear 

It’s too bad you couldn't open offices here 
in England and do the same kind of job for 
the English have 
ery few publications, and none that could 
with Scholastic May 


your magazines continue for many vears 


school students Thes 


ompare Magazines 
Yours sincerely 

Evsie Tr 

Wibsey Secondary Modern School 
Bradford, Yorkshire, England 
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For mountains, islands, sea and play 
...the northwest corner of the U.S.A. 


There's fun and excitement unlimited 
in the gay and green Pacific North- 
west. Seattle’s fascinating waterfront 

. alpine meadows on Mt. Rainier 
... ferry trips on Puget Sound... 
the thrilling Olympic Peninsula .. . 
fine hotels and mountain chalets. 

Your vacation dollar goes far in 
Montana or Washington. And re- 
member, Seattle and Tacoma are 
gateways to Alaska and just a short 
cruise from British Columbia. 

Free Vacation Literature 

For a how-to-plan and how-to-go 
booklet, write H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 635 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Vistas are wide and high in the glass- 
enclosed Skytop Lounge 


RIDE J { OLYMPIAN 
THE, c 


This Speedliner tops off a perfect 
vacation. All new! Private-room 
sleepers with bedrooms, roomettes 
and Skytop Lounge; Touralux sleep- 
ers, offering berth comfort and pri- 
vacy at low cost; also Luxurest 
coaches, diningand Tip TopGrillcars. 

Enjoy air conditioned comfort on 
the Olympian H1iawatTua, and the 
best of mountain scenery without 
tiring drives across sun-baked 
plains. Cars available for your own 
use at destination through the con- 
venient Rail-Auto service. 


The Tip TopGrill 
car above is open 
to all passengers. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 





ry e 
[here’s more to do 
at less cost 
to you in.. 


Massachusetts 


Ss. y you landlubbers! White 
on the horizo an ever thr 


sight over the entire east coast 


SB. Ocean breezes 7) | 
athing beaches im in 


bathe in 


through 


sails 
ing 
wide sandy 
surf-charged 

restful 


October 

Thrilling 
past—Lexington, Concord 
Hill Salem 
Deerfield 

Nautical 

wonderland 
Cod, to the 
Music lovers t 
Tangle 


the 


America's 


Bunker 


reminders <¢ 


Plymouth 


Berkshires in the west 


world ov 
wood Festival at 


Berkshires June 


er attend 
Lenox in 


through 


yucester, Martha's 
«kport, Nantucket - 


P art coionies you must 


Fa us stars and famous plays 


nightly 


Summer theatres 


a THE COMPLETE 
: VACATIONLAND | @ 
1 : 


i 
] re = 


Sie al 
oe | 
FREE write topay 
Mass. Development & Industrial Commission 
Dept. 52, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Vacation Literature 
NAME 
ee 
— STATE 





Tales on Tape 


Send Tape: Get Back Choice of 300 Programs 


I‘ YOU have a tape recorder, here’s 
news! 

Iwo libraries of programs are wide 
open to vou—on tape 

The Minnesota Tape Recording Proj- 
ect offers a choice of some 300 programs 


et All 


program 


drama THuisi¢ 


appreciation 
you need to do is state your 
choice, send ¢ nough tape and pay post- 
age both wavs. For a catalogue address 
the project at State Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Educational Services, 1702 K St., 
Washington 6, D. C., offers 24 Voices 
of the Past taped from Thomas A. Edi 
These bring the 
Florence Nightingale Grove! 
James Whitcomb Riley, The 


Roosevelt, famous 


cylinders 


son you 
voices of 
Cleveland 
odore and other 
names. $4.50 per 15-minute program 
We are going to open this project 
to states outside Minnesota during the 
summer months,” writes R. C. Brower 
to Scholastic Teacher lo the 
schools in the country that have 


for tape programs for classroom use we 


many 


aske d 


must say that final dealings have not, as 
! but we feel that 
we can duplicate programs requested 
between June 1 and Aug. | 

“There will be 


vet, been worked out 


but the 
schools and colleges will be re quired to 


no ¢ harge 


furnish the tape and pay the postage 
both ways. 
We 


available 


will have speci 1 catalogues 
for distribution within a 
month. We duplic ate for both 7% 


4 speeds. 


and 


Programs available come largely from 
the University of Minnesota station 
KUOM, the Indiana School of the Sky 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Be 
cause of clearance problems there are 
no network programs in this library 

In addition to the Past 
Educational Services 


\ oices of 
mentioned above 
offe rs 


civics, language, and English 


a fine series on discs for history, 
Included 
poets as 


Robert Frost 


is a poetry series with such 


Archibald MacLeish 


reading their own works. 


ind 


H.S. Radio Workshop 


Liste nable § and Lookables 
new 
excellent weekly 
on the 


views by 


that’s the 
Hood's 


listing of what's best 


up-to-date name of Leon 


air. He also includes program re 
members of the NCTE 


which he chairmans 


radio 


committee 


Photo by Georg Mile Kyan Studi 
R. C. Brower tells AER Journal editor 
Tyler about new tape program offer. 


sample copy write Hood at 61 Lafayette 
Ave., East Orange, N. | 

Iwo new studies of effects of televi- 
it Stanford, Conn., 
tell the same. tale 


Viewlng 


S1on on school work 
Roselle, N. J 


Hours 


and 
iverage three to 
At Roselle 7S per cent of 
students who watched television more 
than 25 had 
lower than television's 
Grades of the 
screen dropped “over 15 per cent.” 

BA 


cation 


spent 
four per day 
week grades 


hours pet 


before advent 
regulars at television 


Asso 


she ws a 


lelevision Broadcasters’ 
their 
desire of 


Says survey 


“mounting stations to mcor 


porate educational service 
Do readers see 
evidence of this “desire”?—Ed. ) 

Iwo school TV shows are: “Youth Has 
Its Say 
WTVN 


more Classroom 


and public 


programs.” om any 


* high school student panel on 
Ohio “Balti 
1950,” an unrehearsed 


Columbus and 


less ym 


Whither Radio and TV? 

Norman Corwin, U.N 
and 
Assn 


those COnce rned with where radio and 


radio director 
noted producer, speaking to the 
for Education by Radio, said: “To 
I say thev are going ex 
the want 
I believe that the tom-toms 


forums 


rV are going 
actly 
them to go 


of criticism 


where buvers of time 


clinical analysis 
and prayer will not materially alter this 
direction.” 


Key to Recordings 

for school 
AER com 
mittees. For their reports compiled by 
Gertrude G. Broderick Record 
for Schools Use Assn. for 


Eleven series of recordings 


have been evaluated by 


UIS¢ 


order 


ings x pp., 
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Education by Radio, 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 50 cents 


School’s Out but FM’s On 
Pupils Get 3 R's by Radio 


These headlines show how Chicago 
schools relied more than ever on thei 
own radio station WEBZ when the coal 
strike closed school buildings. Some 
programs were broadcast simultaneous 
ly on three AM stations. The board of 
education suggested that families with 
FM receivers invite school children 
from non-FM homes. This incident once 
more points up the value of the educa- 
tional FM station for emergencies. 


Flood of Scripts 


Well over 600 student-written radio 
scripts were entered this vear for S¢ ho 
lastic Writing Awards. As one who read 
ll scripts reaching national judging, | 
can testify to the high quality. Many 
scripts had been produced on local sta 
tions. This reveals the growth ot high 
school radio workshops. Favorite author 
tor “adaptations” this year is O. Henry. 


Fireside Chair of Education 


A Wisconsin citizen can now tune in 
on more hours of college courses than 
he could take on a campus. Wisconsin's 
College of the Air, over its state FM 
network, offers 14 adult courses. These 
range through such subjects as Survey 
of English Literature, Spanish lessons 
Scandinavian Literature, and Contem 
porary Trends 

“In this way,” writes Harold A. En- 
gel, assistant director, “the listener in 
even the most remote hamlet or isolated 
farm can keep in touch with organized 
education and continue learning at 
home.” 

Of the key stations in Wisconsin’s 
educational net, four are in operation 
the fifth under construction, the sixth 
is projected. Two more stations will in 
sure blanketing the state. 


Watch Out, Bob Hope 


“Junior Jury,” produced by Saskatch- 
ewan teachers, competes with Bob 
Hope. Four student junior jury members 
discuss problem parents or children. In 
a separate room is a senior jury made 
up of a teacher, parent, and club leader 
discussing the same problem. Neither 
hears the other; radio listeners hear 
both, “Junior Jury” captured one third 
of Hope’s audience. 


University of Illinois plans to entet 
television. Trustees voted funds for a 
new 400-foot mast for television, FM 
and AM broadcasts. The new mast, plus 
higher power, gives an 80-mile listening 
radius to WIUC 

Wittiam Dow BontTWe tt 





Easy dress “ Easy cost 


“Come as you are!”on this famous 

Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small extra fare... 

Same route as The Chief 

and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-13 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me free booklet on E/ Capitan 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY AND STATE 


If student, give name of school 
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' Save on 
—these—— 
low-expense © 


The Globe Reconstructed 


When the Globe Theatre caught fire 
1616 
shot featured in a_per- 
Henry VIII, no plans or 
reliable sketches were left for posterity 
To recreate the Globe from the 
John Crantord Adams began research 
vhich has extended over 20 vears. He 
studied the 


on June 29 from a “sound et 
fects” 


formance of 


cannon 


} 
isnes 


stage directions of more 
than a thousand Elizabethan plays In 
1942 the Harvard Press published his 
conclusions in The Globe Playhouse 
Now president of Hofstra College 
Hempstead, L. I., Dr. Adams, aided by 
in artist, has built what is undoubtedh 
the most accurate reproduction of the 
famous theatre. His model, 
to the 
D. ¢ 


tions 


soon to go 


Folger Library in Washington 


upsets many current 


Shakesperean drama, 


concep 
SAaVS Dr 
Adams, was “vertical drama” presented 
on a stage 40 feet wide and 34 feet 
high 

The Globe Theatre model, made of 
15.000 separate pieces became 
the center of attraction for 1,200 high 
school students attending the Shakes- 
pearean Festival at Hofstra College 
March 23-26 


almost 


For Educational Trarel 


“The grand tour of the U. S. and 
other parts of the world will become 
part of general education. . . . Present 
day language instruction will be super 
seded by instruction and experience 
abroad.” 

These predictions by Prof. Goodwin 
Watson, dir., World Study Tours. high 
lighted the first National Conference 
on Educational Travel in Atlantic City. 

More than 150 in attendance adopted 
plans for a permanent National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel. They 
called for (1) more encouragement of 
travel-study for credit; (2) 
of credit for travel for renewal or ex 
tension of certificates; and (3) school 
system recognition of educational travel 
as evidence of professional growth 
The Conference asked the NEA to se- 
cure action by government 
and carriers to lower 
tional groups 


also 


allowance 


agencies 
rates for educa- | 


United 


vacations ~ 


HAWAII Honolulu, W aikiki Bea h, 


magnificent scenery and climate of 


the exotic “Paradise of the Pacific.” 
10 to 30 days: from $322 (from Cali- 
fornia), including transportation, ac- 
commodations and sightseeing. Ask 
about Hawaii Hosts plan—spend 6 
weeks in the Islands for as little as 
$351. including air fare. accommoda- 
breakfasts in Honolulu 


tions and 


(from California). 


CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan San 
Francisco. Los Angeles and southern 
California. Varied recreation, spectac- 
ular scenery. Air fare is only $216 
round trip (from Chicago) with many 
stopover privileges. Go one way, re- 
turn another at no extra cost 

include 2-day all-expense trip to Yose- 


mite National Park for only $33 addi- 


tional. or 2% days in Yellowstone for 


just $71. 


COLORADO The colorful Rockies, 
Pike’s Peak, dude ranches, exhilarat- 
ing mountain air, outdoor fun. 9 to 
16 days. for as little as $186 (from 
Los Angeles). 


You’re only a few 
hours away! 

United saves you days of time on 
trips to faraway places . . . providing 
direct service to more than 80 key 
cities and scores of popular vacation- 
lands. 

United also offers many low-cost tours 
to Europe in conjunction with leading 
transatlantic airlines . . . and. expert. 
impartial advice on your trip abroad. 
See your travel agent or call United 
for reservations. 


For complete information, return this coupon e @e@ e e 


to UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Iil. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, folders describing low-expense 
vacations in the areas I have checked below. 


Hawaii 


Yellowstone 


re 


Address___ 


Colorado 
Yosemite 
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SPECIAL 
PRICE 

FOR 
SCHOOLS! 


“Fifty 


Fabulous Years: 1900-50” | 


Edited by H. V. Kaltenborn 


"Dean of American News Commentators” 


Here is a big 20-page book, profusely 
llustrated and printed in color! A fasci 
ating review of the most eventful halt 
entury in human history, edited by the 

one man who personally has reported all 
its stirring events! Plus 8 full pages ot 
ip-to-the-minute maps from Rand Mc 

Nally & Company's new Cosmopolitan 
World Atlas! A valuable reference book 


for students 


Just look at this table of contents: 


Polar Map of the World (with air routes) 

The Fifty Most Important Events 

The Fifty Outstanding Personalities 

Map of Europe in 1950 

Map of Germany, Austria and Switzerland 

Age of Conflict 

Inventions for Destruction 

Map—A Political Portrait of the World 

Inventions for Construction 

Rise and Fall of Empire 

Map of the Troubled Balkans 

Map of the Eastern Mediterranean 

The Long Hard Road to Peace 

The United States inherits World 
Leadership 

The Rise of New Nations 

Age of Speed 

Map of China, Mongolia, Korea and Japan 

What Lies Ahead? 

Plus a provocative feature: Mr. Kalten- 

born's selection of the 10 most important 

eventsand the l0outstanding personalities! 


President 


Harry Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College. Brooklyr i 


Y., says 


yuite an intellectu 


lates 

| the maps are excel 
tit will b 

t school pre 


individual 


by The Pure 
copies were 


> sold for 


t less than 
O or more 
any teacher or school 


tities « 


The Pure Oil Company, Dept. S, Advertising 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please remit when placing classroom order 


More on PENSIONS 


Ov January 4 story “Do Pensions tor 
Teachers Lag?” brought this let- 
ter from a North Carolina teacher 

‘Mrs. E. M. B. will draw her first 
retirement check this month. It will be 
$40. She has taught 33 


vears in North Carolina . 


approximately 


Assuming that I can pull my aver- 
$1,500 at a 60 
which will be 38 vears of service for 


age salary up to 


ge 
me) I can retire on approximately 
$897. No classroom teacher will retire 
on any more than I will, unless she 
went into the profession with an A cer- 
tificate. The average teacher in N.C. 
travels about the same route I have 
If I am able to teach 14 vears more, 
I will be in the class with average 
Nebraska, Arkansas, and 
exist on “$1,000 or less.’ ” 


That prosperous United States should 


teachers in 
Virginia 
hard-working teachers 
pensions of $40. per 


rew ird loyal, 


with pittance 
month and less is a national disgrace. 
Inflation spawns these tragic inequali- 
ties. Pensions based on vears of low 
pay cannot suddenly yield large annui- 
tiles 
Looking at the pension question 
1) Some states come to the aid of 
older teachers whose low average 
salaries would produce shockingly low 
pensions, Connecticut's minimum guar- 
antee of $500 was raised about two 
vears ago to $620. North Dakota raised 
New 
Mexico upped its minimum from $750 
to $1,000 
2) Ow $ NEA ngures for 
iverage teacher Jones” assumed Jones 
started at $2,400 to $3,000. Obviously, 
Jones is a new recruit to the protes 


NEA Bulletin 


its minimum from $350 to $600 


January 


sion. Consult Research 


Thousands of Baltimoreans who saw art students at work in a store 


No. 4, Vol. 27, Teachers in the Public 
Schools 

3) Walter R. Reuther, UAW head, 
sees $200 per month pensions for work- 
ers 

4) Educators question the sound 
touted industry 


ness of many pension 


plans. What happened to the miners 


can happen to others. For actuarial 


soundness a_ retirement svstem must 


provide benefits in direct relation to the 


iccumulated contributions 
5) The National Council on Teach 
er Retirement meeting at Atlantic City 
} 
t 


asked Congress to prohibit even volun 
tary agreements to cover existing teach 
er retirement systems into the proposed 
extension of old age and survivorship 
insurance. The proposed Federal sys 
tem would vield less than most. state 


More im 


portant, educators fear that a permis 


teacher retirement svstems 


sive Federal plan would tempt state 


legislators to pull down the present 
strong, well-built teacher retirement 


systems for alleged economy reasons 
6) The Council also asks exemption 

Federal in 

Brotherhoods al 


exemptions up to 


of teacher pensions from 


come tax. Railway 
ready such 
$1,440 per vear. 


7) The Council received from one 


enjoy 


of its committees a recommendation tor 


pension plans which, if 
adopted, 


move from state to state without sac 


reciprocity 


would enable teachers to 


rificing pension benefits. A combined 


plan has merits a The deterred 
benefit plan by which a teacher could 
receive benefits from the state he has 
left; (b 


a teacher entering a new state could 


purchase~ redit plan by which 


under certain rules, purchase out-of 


state pension benefits 


I f TT Kohn Department Store 


indow went 


inside to view award winners in one of 44 regional Scholastic shows. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Turkey (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

When the Turkish Empire was at the 
height of its power in the 16th century, 
it covered the Balkans, Middle East, 
and North Africa. Its decline was has- 
tened by a series of defeats in wars with 
Russia during the 18th and 19th cen 
turies. The “Sick Man of Europe” was 
on the losing side in World War L. In a 
revolution led by Kemal Ataturk, the 
Caliphate was overthrown and Turkey 
became a republic in 1923. Efforts were 
made _ to country by 
emancipating women, combatting illit 


westernize the 


eracy, and encouraging civil liberties. 
Strained relations with Russia over the 
Dardanelles and border provinces cause 
Turkey to maintain a large army bur- 
dening the country’s economy. Toward 
# World War IL, Turkey de- 
clared war on Germany and became a 
charter member of the U. N. She has re 
aid from 


the close 


ceived military and economic 
the U. S. under the Truman Doctrine 
and Marshall Plan 

Turkey today has an area larger than 
Texas. Of her 19,500,000 population, 
82 per cent are engaged in farming and 
stock-raising. Chief crops are tobacco, 
cereals, cotton, and fruits. Mineral re- 


sources are not fully developed. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To help students understand the his- 
tory of Turkey ! 


and her present prob- 
lems. 


Assignment 

1. What role did each of the follow- 
ing play in Turkey’s development: (a) 
Osman; (b) Orkhan; (c) Janissaries; 
(d) Murad I; (e) Mohammed Il; (£) 
Suleiman the Magnificent; (g¢) Mus- 
tapha Kemal; (h) Ismet Inonu. 

2. What evidence is there that efforts 
have been made to westernize Turkey 
since the end of World War I? 

3. Account for the strained relations 
between Turkey and Russia. How has 
the U. S. tried to help Turkey? How 
have the Turks helped themselves? 


Motivation 

Skim the pictorial history on page 7. 
What features of life in Turkey are sin- 
gled out? What do they tell you about 
efforts to westernize Turkey? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Study picture Number 4 more 
carefully. How do those features of the 
Turkish Constitution compare with the 
government before World War I? 





2. If vou were a Turkish high school 
student what might you be expected to 
remember about your country’s history 
betore World War I? 

3. Would vou have preferred to live 
in Turkey the Sultans or under 
the republic? Defend your choice 

1. Why 


classroom be interested in the history of 


unde: 
should we in an American 
Russo-Turkish relations? 


5 Turkey in Asia Minor is 
America’s new concern for 


a good 
example of 
the welfare of countries everywhere. Is 
this interest justified? Defend your point 
of view. 


The Changing South (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

The South as defined in this Regional 
Series consists of 1] from Ken- 
tucky and Virginia in the north to Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana in the west. Ob- 


states 


servers who are pessimistic about the 
region note that average income is low- 
er, Federal support is necessary to bol- 
ster the economy, educational opportu- 
nities lag behind the rest of the country, 
and medical care is inadequate. Opti- 
mistic observers hold that great forward 
steps have been taken and that World 
War II was a stimulus to improvement. 
They note the growth of industry, the 
rise in average income, improved farm- 
ing methods which prevent one crop 
from wasting the soil, and in- 
creased expenditures for health and edu- 
cation. The TVA has raised living stand- 
ards in seven Southern states by electri- 


(cotton) 


fying the area, preventing floods, and 
promoting better farming and conserva 
tion methods. 

Improvement in race relations is evi- 
dent from the growth of Negro colleges, 
larger number of Negro voters, place- 
ment of Negroes on police forces, and 
the general rise in income for all groups. 
The New South is characterized by bet- 
ter human relations, the growth of in- 
dustry, and improved farming methods. 


Aim 
To give students an insight into the 
new South. 


Discussion Questions 

1. During the 1930's it was custom- 
ary to refer to the South as the nation’s 
number one problem. What conditions 
in the South made it such a problem? 

2. What evidence is there that the 
New South is meeting the threat of the 
one crop system? 

3. Why has industry expanded in the 
South? How is this affecting living 
standards in the South? 


4. How has TVA helped to solve the 
South’s economic problems? On a wall 
map show the states affected by TVA. 


Map Study 

Students should study the map of the 
South on page 10. The following ques- 
tions may test their skill in map reading 

In which direction would you be 
moving if you traveled from New Or- 
leans to Norfolk? How many miles is it? 

Through what states does the Ten- 
nessee River flow? 

What state bounds Alabama on the 
north? east? south? west? 


References 

See “Tools for Teachers,” March 15th 
issue, p. 3-T. 

Economy of the South. Report of the 
Joint Committee on the 
port on the Impact of Federal Policies 
on the Economy of the South. Govern- 
Printing Office, Washington. 92 
pp. A limited number of copies are 


Economic Re- 


ment 


available from Congressmen. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Activity 

Let classroom reading and discussion 
of this article motivate a group activity, 
in the form of oral and written reports 
on the literature of the New South. Sug 
gested readings: Erskine Caldwell, You 
Have Seen Their Faces; Lucy Furman, 
Quare Women; Harnett T. Kane, The 
Bayous of Louisiana; Richard Wright, 
12 Million Black Voices; Arna Bon- 
temps, Golden Slipper; Jesse Stuart, 
The Thread That Runs So True (see 
Literary Cavalcade, November, 1949, 
p. 12); David E. Lilienthal, TVA—De- 


mocracy on the March. 


It Happens Every Spring (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 
Inter-city buses carry more than a bil- 


lion passengers a year. Drivers of buses 
operated by Greyhound and Trailways 
are especially trained. Among new con- 
veniences on buses making long trips 
are snack bars, air conditioning, and 
lavatories. Bus transportation is espe- 
cially convenient for group tours and 
sightseeing. 


Activities 

1. Pupil reports on bus trips they 
have made to places of interest in the 
UV. S. 

2. Collect clippings of advertisements 
which encourage Americans to see the 
country. What advantages do competing 
forms of transportation offer? 





3. Have a class committee investigate 


the costs of a bus trip toa place of his- 


toric interest selected by the class 
Tips to Teachers 
An irsenal t 
finance, labor and government is 
contained in The Economi 
1950, published by the National Indus 
trial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave 
nue, N. Y. 17: 665 pp S5. There are 


' 
wer 700 authoritative tables 


information on busi 
ness 


\lr wanac for 


a glossary 
#f terms, and an index 
Crossword Puzzle (p. 17) 

Call ittention to the in- 
high school 


rOsSsWwo dl puzzle 


vour pupils 


genious device used by one 


student of 


lef 
det 


puttine his 
initions in rhyme. Then try a similar 
” ibulars buildin 
Divide the el 


members each. Let one 


work 


CNCTCISE In your 


iss Into teams of two 
student in each 
mit the form of i simple CTOSS 
l division Into squares 


nd word choices, with a svmmetrical 


pattern Have the 


fehinitions and 


ther student check 
turn the definitions int 
is in the sample puz 
Ch the 


best five 


mn display. 


Wolf! (p. 


Aims 


idventure st 


Motivation 
What ty pe 


enjov most? WI 


Topics for Discussion 
Deseril ld man Hansen, Mort Bent 
iptain Kellog, Bingo. Is 
the most imp 
wowhy no 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


April 12, 1950 


Special issue on Canada 


Pictorial history of Canada; full page 


map in color ( inada’s provinces eco 


nomic geography Canada at home and 
abroad 


Canadian teen 


government and economics 
agers; Canadian poetry 


‘The Voice in the Night,” 


Hodgson 


Short story 


by William H 


April 19, 1950 
National article Uncle Sam’s F 


Program (including pro-con discussion 


irm 


of the Brannan plan 





what specific ways does the author sug 

st character in each case? 

How old is Hansen? What does he do 
for a living? Describe the conditions ut 

What is the 

tionship between the man and his dog 
How does the his kev 
ituation—the i deer 
killer in the ¢ Account for Han 
en's bewild when Bingo is ac 


to do about 


der which he lives rela 


author introduce 
fact that 


ountryv? 


there is 


erment 
cused, What does he decide 
t? How do the prospects of leaving 
upping out ind the hunt affect 
? How do you think he would 
reacted to the challenge 

s? Whi 
' 


is. an ideal hero for this tvpe ot 


home. ¢ 
him now 
in former 
is Hansen, old man though 
story? 
means does Hansen 


wolf? What 


ind brings 


it specihe 
nitwit the 
Hansen to 
the story to a climax? Is the partnership 


t Bingo 


incident 


t decision 


} 2 
ind the old man justified? Is it 


fitting from a dramatic point of view 
his share of 
wolf? Give 


Discuss the pe 


singo should do 
ind killing the 


our answet 


1D 
t 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Games and Sports 
Around the World 


Special Issue May 3 


FILMS: Classi of Skiing—11 min- 
Ba\ w rent, Nu-Art 
Trac 1 s ith St N.Y 
Hol international ski 


“0 minutes 
1600 Broad 
Mountain climbing on 
Mont Blanc 

High Mark—10 minutes, sale or 
Australian News and Information Bu 
630 Fitth Ave N. Y. 20 

lian national game of soccer 
Sofia Girls 


rent, 
Austra- 


reau 


11 minutes, sale or rent, 


Nu-Art) Films. Rhythmic 
} 


performed DYN 


exercises as 
this famous Swedish 


2 minutes, sale or rent. Nu- 

Swiss 
rent, Nu-Art 
ski jumpers at St Moritz 

Follow th \rrou 
ing Film Custodians 
New York 19 Apply for rates. Produced 
by MGM. Pete Smith Specialty. The 
Egyptian origin of archery. 


White—11 
Films. Figure skaters and 


minutes, sale or 


10 minutes, Teach- 
25 West 45rd St., 


Articles, books, and pamphlets: Com- 
ing in next wee k's issue 


of this storv: Briefly review the key in- 
cidents and the way in which they're 
introduced. Is Owen Cameron's timing 
Does he know a lot 


ibout trapping? Give reasons for vour 


effective? Explain 
answer 


Activities 
|. Have two students read and report 
top-notch adventure stories 
Roderick Lull, “Footnote to American 
History Literary Cavalcade, Novem- 
ber, 1949, p. 6 4. B. Guthrie, |r 
The Last Snake” (Literary Cavalc ade 
1950. p 


on these 


January 

2. Ask vour students to write an ad- 
venture storv based on an outdoor sport 
like hiking 
climbing, with which thewre especially 


{ umili il 


fishing, hunting, mountain 


Extra! Read All... (p. 27) 
Aim 
To help 


newspapers more 


pupils to read daily 
intelligently 


vou 


Topics for Discussion 

What detern 
sonality? On \W 
} 


nes a newspapers per 
} 
} 


iat two factors does a 


newspaper xuse its editorial stand? 


What daily ne wspaper(s do you read? 
Why? What, in vour opinion, is your 
favorite newspaper's editorial policy? 


reasons for vour answer 
Hou does Ore skim t paper 
cet the most out of it? What goes into 
the first, or lead, paragraph of a story? 
date linn > W hat ire 


hig news services? What sug 


specif 


Give s} 


n order to 


Explain the term 
the three 
gestions for weighing news critically are 
given in this article? How many of them 
do you already apply to vour everyday 
reading? What sections of a newspaper 
do vou enjov reading most? 
Activities 

l Have 


an editorial 


students read and evaluate a 


feature 


from (a 


C il paper 


and a newsstory 
b) the lo 
paper. 


the school paper, 
i big city 
> 


2. Ask vour pupils to write a news- 


story, an editorial, or a feature (on any 
subject of current interest 


to o 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 


I Turkey \ t-) b-1 
b c-1; d-2; e-1; f-2; g-4. 
Il. The South: 1-T; 2-O : 

Ill. Wolf!: 1-b, c. f, h. 2-b, dy « 
IV. Extra! Read All 
ent; 2-editor; 3-local reporter. 
Word Game: What's in a 
b-1; c-3; d-2; e-3; f-1. 


ippropriate 


ic ot the se three papers. 


g, h. 


l-corre spond 


Name? 


For more Scholastic Teacher see pag 25-T 
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Opera Singer? 
Movie Star? \ 


(YOU GUESS! Then see page 3) ZL 














Seg eee ere a= 


used their hands while eating. But when spoons, 
he ? forks and knives began coming into their own, 
L the silversmith rated high as an artist — seldom 
hurrving, always working to achieve perfection 
in line and balance. 


anointing spoon ? Today, you can see many examples of the silver- 


smith’s work right in your own home—in 
mother’s best dinner-table setting, for example 


that founded a . You may also see it, surprisingly enough, right 


in the family car. 
If it’s a General Motors car, take a close look 


car makers craft AG W at the door handles and other metal fittings. 


You'll find that they are made exquisitely 
that, in addition to working easily, they have 
A hush descends on the great cathedral on this glad . beauty comparable to that of table silver. 


, 
the seventeenth century 


Indeed, the dies from which GM door handles 
if sunlight dances on the rich silver spoon and other fittings are made are turned out by 
welate dips his fingers into the precious oil / : craftsmen whose work is like that of the crafts- 
He is preparing to anoint a new king of men who produce silverware. 
This may seem to be a detail, more important 
s the areat ceremony of coronation, blazing lin eye | to‘mother, perhaps, than any other member of 
al handed down from Biblical times. And q Gs the family. 


jortant part of it be the But it’s exactly this kind of attention to detail 
which enables GM to keep making cars better 
and better. Door handles, seat cushions, springs, 
engines, transmissions, entire bodies—all these 
grow in value because General Motors entrusts 


) j 
created uh painstaking 


the realm... 


omting or coronation spoons were hy i them to spec ialists in those fields. 
is 
BR Sac “eae » sealiaiiniad ie : + 
e earlie * ‘ — of the silversmith You can get crowning proof from almost any 
OF Chis Kin —— GM car owner. Talk to him for a while, and 


ivs, silverware had very limited : sooner or later he'll say ‘you can’t beat a GM 
1 learn in history, even royalty car for value in any way!” 


wenn GANKRAL MOTORS 


Yt FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE ¢ M Rt 


PERV ¢ AC SPARK PLUGS 
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OUR FRONT COVER: No, he’s not star of stage 
or screen, and he’s not the master of a kitchen 
(at least not professionally 
Congressman Louis C. Rabaut (Dem., Mich.). He's 
all dressed up to plug for a new cook book, 
Family Fore, obtainable from the Agriculture 
Department's Bureau of Home Economics. 
Wide World photo 








NOW...A PEN TO 


"SO SMOOTH it almost writes by itself!” 


You'll write more clearly and easily with a better 
oint—and there’s no better point than you get in 
Naterman’s 1950 Crusader: 


PRECISION MADE 
HAND-CRAFTED 


/4 kt. Gold Ponts 


Your choice of 9 different types of point. One of 
them writes your way. Each one is ground smooth 
as a lens, by expert craftsmen. No wonder you 
write better with a Waterman’s point! TRY the 
one made for YOU, and enjoy better writing! 


Waterman's wl? 5S 


IN STANDARD OR “TAPERITE” MODELS 


IT’S THE POINT 
THAT MAKES 
THE PEN 








Our cover shows | 





.-.and a NEW KIND of Ball Point Pen! 


with genuine Waterman’s 


Whiting Quality 


NO LEAKS 
NO SCRATCH 
NO “SKIPS” 


Waterman's Ball Pointer” 








C Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. Contest 
Seca »y Waterman’s. Send for rules (free)— Scholastic 
Gu a V ; 


‘riting Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 








$3,500 in cash awards .. . and the Grand 
Prize wirner walks away with a total of 
$600 . . . 335 other prizes—for pictures, for 
snapshots, for the fun of it, plus prestige 
for you and your school. 

The four classes offer a place for any pic- 
ture you may make—or may have made 
recently. Look through these classes, read 
the rules... and get busy! The contest 
opened January 12—it closes April 14 


Send in your entries NOW 
Here are the 4 classes: 

1. School Life—-For pictures of the sort your 
school yearbook or paper could or should use 
pictures of all sorts of school activities (excepting 
sports and athletics, see Class 3) in class, in as 
sembly, in social affairs, clubs, school projects, 
and all the thousand-and-one interests that 
together mean “school 
2. Fine Art —A special class for pictures made 
with artistic intent. The subject does not matter, 
but the “handling’’ does. This is the class for 
scenics In town or country, for creative close-ups 
of animate or inanimate subjects, for any pi 
ture carefully composed and so photographed 
that it will command the respect of artists and 
fine photographers. 
3. Sports— Here is the class for your pictures of 
sports and athletics, in school or out, wherever 
you and the gang gather to play or to watch 
others play at the stadium, in the gym, out 
at the town’s ball park, in somebody’s table 
tennis room, or the bowling alley, or out on a 
sandlot diamond. Action shots, side-line details, 
pictures of frenzied fans anything related 
to sport 


Read these Rules: 
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4. Everyday Life For pictures of life 

in your community outside school 

They'll show goings-on-about-town, 

your family, your friends, your neigh 

bors and their babies, pets, and hob 

bies. They'll show what you do on 

holidays and in camp; they'll) show 

postmen, aviators, traffic cops, clergy- 

men—all sorts of people, places, and things. A 

Man from Mars would learn from these pictures Some of last 
how we Earthlings live year’s top winners 


de | 


Fill out this blank and send 
USE THIS ENTRY BLANK it in, with your entries, to 

the National High School 
Photographic Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. On the back of 
each picture entered, write clearly (1) your name and address (2) title of 
the picture (3) contest class, and (4) kind of camera and film used. 


Print Your Name 
Mr. Miss— 





Home Address 





_ ——————————— 


National High School Photographic Awards 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


I submit ____ prints for entry in the 1950 
National High School Photographic Awards. 


been, and will not be, sold or submitted in any other contest pending the 
conclusion of the National High School Photographic Awards for 1950. 
On request I will furnish a formal assignment for the picture and publica- 
tion permission from persons appearing in it on forms supplied by sponsors 
If one of my photos receives an award, it shall become the property of the 
sponsors or their assigns. I have read the rules. 


Signature 
Name of High School 
School St 
ty ileniatiaieaasisiaiaaainigda 


The National High School Photographic Awards are sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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What High-Schoolers Think 


ISITORS from abroad often tell us that American 

high school students are more “immature” than their 
opposite numbers in foreign countries. U. S. teen-agers, 
they say, know little and care less about political and 
economic issues. 

We, at Scholastic, however, have some evidence that 
doesn’t seem to bear out this blanket indictment. We 
know that high-schoolers are interested in serious prac- 
tical affairs because of the letters they write and because 
we have seen them in action. And now we have some 
facts that show just what you think about several impor- 
tant issues of the day. 

The Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scho- 
conducted 
questions, in cooperation with student newspapers. 
About 43,000 students in all, almost evenly divided be- 
representing about 400 high 
schools throughout the country, took part. The questions 
and their answers are indicated below: 


lastic Magazines, recently a poll on nine 


tween boys and girls 


1. Should the U. S$. Government outlaw the Communist 
Party in the United States? 


Figures in parentheses represent percentages of total 
vote in each column) 
Boy Vote Girl Vote Total Vote 
Yes 15,843 (75.1) 17,348 (75.7) 38,191 (75.4) 
No 3,934 (18.6) 3,786 (16.5) 17.5) 
No Opinion 1,294 (06.1) 


1,772 (07.7) 3.066 (06.9) 


2. If all other governments would do the same, should 


the U. S. place its atomic energy materials and atomic bomb 
“know-how” under international ownership and control? 
Boy Vote Girl Vote Total Vote 
Yes 8,337 (40.1) 9,278 (41.0) — 17,615 (40.6) 
No 10,562 (50.8) 10,900 (48.2) 21,462 (49.4) 
No Opinion 1876 (09.0) 2.438 (10.7) 4.314 (09.9) 


3. Should a World Government, to which all member na- 
tions would surrender control of their armed forces, be sub- 
stituted for the United Nations at the present time? 

Boy Vote Girl Vote Total Vote 
Yes 5,108 (24.3) 4,608 (20.5) 9,716 (22.3) 
No 12,165 (57.9) 13,393 (59.7) 25,558 (58.8) 
No Opinion 3,717 (17.7) 4,427 (19.7) 8,144 (18.7) 

4. Should the U. S. Government provide money to send 
qualified high school students to college who otherwise 
couldn’t afford to go? 

Boy Vote 
Yes 14,788 (71.5) 
No 3,963 (19.1) 
No Opinion 1,907 (09.2) 


Girl Vote 
17,280 (77.4) 
3,300 (14.7) 
1,741 (07.8) 


Total Vote 
32,068 (74.6) 
7,263 (16.9) 
3,648 (08.4) 


5. Do you believe that labor laws should protect individ- 
ual workers in the right to join or not to join a union—to re- 
main or not to remain union members—just as they individu- 


ally wish? 


Total Vote 
31,877 (74.6) 

5,694 (13.3) 

5,128 (12.0) 


Girl Vote 
16,557 (75.4) 
2.610 (11.8) 


2,775 (12.6) 


Boy Vote 
Yes 15,320 (73.8) 
No 3,084 (14.8) 
No Opinion 2,353 11.3) 


6. Do you have the impression that most American busi- 
ness corporations today are making too much money, a fair 
amount of money, or too little money? 

Boy V ote Girl Vote 
7,445 (33.0) 7,597 (33.8) 
11,409 (50.6) 10,154 (45.2) 

937 ((4.1) 3 | 05.8) 
2,722 (12.0) 


Total Vote 
15,042 (33.4) 
21,563 (47.9) 
2.252 (05.0) 


6,088 (13.5 


Too Much 
Fair Amount 


7. How much out of each dollar's worth of sales do you 

think is a fair profit for a business to make? 
Boy Vote Girl Vote Total Vote 

4¢ or less 2.660 (13.7 2,827 13.2) 5,487 (13.4) 
10¢ 5.799 30.0) 7.627 35.7) 13.426 (33.0) 
L5« 5.874 30.4) 1,704 (22.0 10.578 (26.0) 
25¢ or more 136 12.6 2,192 (10.2) 1,628 11.3) 
No Opinion 551 (13.2 3,994 (18.7) 6.545 (16.1) 


8. If you could begin your career in any of the following 
and obtain the same income at the start, which would you 
choose? 

Girl Vote Total Vote 
Government or 
public service 2,123 | 2.351 4.474 
Working for a 
large busine SS 
or industrial 
corporation 


Working for a 


small business 


10.6) 11.3) 


2.226 (10.0) 4.353 


11.0) 


or industry (06.4 2.104 (09.5 3,313 (08.3) 
Owning or man- 

aging your 

own business (26 3.990 (18.0) 


A profession, 


8.681 (21.9) 


suc h as ine di- 

cine, law, or 

teaching (22.1) 9,568 (43.3) 13,441 (33.9) 
Farming or 

some branch 

of agriculture 2,385 (13.6) 


1,070 (06.1) 


833 (03.7) 


a 
1,005 (04.5) 2 


218 (08.1) 
No Opinion 075 (05.2) 
9. If you were given $5,000 to invest for the future (not 
to spend now), where would you put the largest amount of 
this money? (Check only one) 
Boy Vote 
1,924 (09.4) 


Girl Vote 
1,141 (05.1) 


Total Vote 
Real estate 3,065 (07.2) 
Insurance 

policy 1,048 (051) 908 (04.0) 
Stocks or bonds 1,846 (09.0) 1,081 (04.8) 
Savings 


1,956 (04.5) 
2,927 (06.8) 
account 3,954 (19.3) 5,915 (26.6) 9,869 (23.1) 
U. S. Savings 

Bonds 11,018 (53.9) 
No Opinion 620 (03.0) 715 (03.2) 


(Concluded on page 17) 


33 (55.0) 
335 (03.1) 


12,415 (55.9) 23,4 
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Part in Europe and part in Asia, Turkey 


stands at a crossroads in the cold war 


HOSE who are discouraged about 
the state of the (and who 
isn’t these days?), may draw some 

hope from the story of Turkey. 

Here is a nation that was as warlike 
and aggressive as any in man’s history. 

By sword she had carved herself a do- 


wor ld 


main that extended over vast areas of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Centuries ago 
she was the world’s strongest power 
Today Turkey is heir to a vanished 
empire. Her present small 
fraction of the land she had once held. 
But somewhere in the process of 
losing their empire, the Turkish people 
found their “soul.” They made _ the 
“amazing” discovery that their well- 
being does not depend on land-grab- 
bing, on vanquishing and oppressing 
neighbors. 
On the 
Turkey 
more advanced, and a good deal hap- 
than they 
so-called “glorious past.” 
What has made Turkey resolutely 
turn her back on the dark, warlike past 
and adapt her whole lite to new, demo- 


irea is a 


contrary, the people of 


today are more prosperous, 


pier had ever been in their 


peaceful patterns? 
To begin with, Turkey is a 


cratic, 
story in 
hree tenses: the past, the present, and 
in uncertain future. 

The reason her future is uncertain is 
that Turkey today, as in the past, lies 
vital crossroads. Geography has 
placed her in the dead center of a pos- 


at a 


sible struggle between two conflicting 
that of Soviet Russia and 
As the Turks 
themselves put it, “We are in the path 
f the giants.” 


ways of life 
the Western democracies 


neighbor on the south 
Turkey has been in 
the “front lines” of the cold war 


jected to 


As Russia’s 
(see map above 
sub 
fierce propaganda attacks 
from Moscow. 

This “war of nerves”—the overhang- 
ing threat of a Soviet armed attack— 
is sapping Turkey’s financial resources. 
More than two-fifths of Turkey's total 


national budget is set aside for military 
purposes! 

With a population of 
Turkey maintains an army estimated 
at 750,000 men under arms. This is 
half the number of the United States 
armed forces at present—and we have a 
population of 150,000,000. 

To help Turkey bear this burden, the 
United States offered its aid in March, 
1947, under what has become known 
as the Truman Doctrine. Its purpose 
was to help Turkey (and Greece) to 
resist Communist aggression. As Presi- 
dent Truman declared at the time, 
“The future of Turkey as an independ- 
ent and economically sound state” is of 
vital importance “to the freedom-lov- 
ing peoples of the world.” 

In the three years that have elapsed 
since then, we have sent the Turks 
about $100,000,000 worth of aid. These 
funds have been used primarily for 
defense needs. Turkish railways, ports, 
roads, and airfields are being modern 
ized. The Turkish armed forces are be- 
ing fully mechanized and equipped 
with the latest models of planes, tanks, 
and guns. 

In addition Turkey has been receiv- 
ing assistance from us under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. In 1949-50, 
this aid amounted to $30,000,000. But 
these ERP funds may not be used for 
military purposes. 


19,500,000, 


Turkey has a foot on two continents- 
Europe and Asia. She covers an area of 
296,107 square miles, slightly larger 
than that of Texas. But this is just a 
shadow of the former Turkish empire 
At its height it extended as far west 
is Austria and included the Balkans, 
Hungary, the Russian Ukraine, Tripoli 
tania, Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, lraq, Pal- 
estine,.and Saudi Arabia. 

Although only about one-fifth of the 
land is arable, fully 82 per cent of the 
people live by farming and stock-rais- 
ing. The chief crops are tobacco, cere 
als. cotton, and fruits. Turkev has large 


mineral resources, not yet fully devel- 
oped. These include coal, iron, copper, 
chromium, and manganese. Great 
strides have been taken in recent years 
in the expansion of her manufacturing 
and mining industries and in stream- 
lining her farming methods. 

A law passed in 1945 provides that 
no individual or organization is per 
mitted to own more than 1,200 acres 
of farmland. Thus Turkey today is es- 
sentially a country of small farmholders. 

Now let us look back at Turkey’s 
past. The history of the Ottoman Em- 
pire begins with the year 1231 A. D 
when 400 Turkish families arrived in 
Asia Minor from central Asia. Their 
first sultan (ruler) was Osman or Oth- 
man (1288-1326), from whose name 
this branch of the Turkish people be- 
came known as Osmanli or Ottoman 
Turks. 

Osman’s son and successor, Orkhan 
(1326-1359) seized most of the Asiatic 
provinces formerly held by the Byzan- 
tine Empire. He even gained a foot- 
hold in Europe by capturing the Straits 
(the narrow waterway dividing Europe 
and Asia). 

The empire grew by leaps and 
bounds. Under Murad I the Turks 
routed the Serbs at the battle of Kos- 
sovo in 1389 and became masters of 
most of the Balkan peninsula. 

Suleiman the Magnificent was the 
greatest of the Ottoman sultans. He 
crushed the forces of Hungary and un- 
successtully besieged Vienna in 1529 
Under his reign (1520-1566), the Otto- 
man Empire reached the height ‘of its 
power and splendor. It stretched from 
Persia (Iran) to Poland and from the 
Caspian Sea to Morocco (in Africa). 

The crumbling of the Ottoman Em 
pire began in 1571, when the Turkish 
navy was severely defeated at Lepanto 
by the combined Spanish, Venetian, and 
Papal forces. 

The eighteenth 
emergence of a new power on the Eu 
ropean continent—Russia. She declared 
herself an official protector of the Bal 
kan Christians. In 1774. she 

Concluded on page 8) 
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KX BECAME THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC -- THE WASHINGTON 
OF TURKEY... THUS TURKEY BECAME A 
MODERN STATE. - 
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Picture page and map prepared by the Turkish Information Office, New York City) 


MODERN TURKEY: Turkey is at the crossroads of three important world areas. 
o 


She touches Europe, and is part of the constantly unstable 
Balkan peninsula. She borders Russia, and must continually 
Her Story in Pictures think of her northern neighbor. Turkey also borders on 
three nations of the Middle East—and shares with them a 
faith in the Mohammedan religion. 





Turkey to give up Crimea and other 
territory in the Black Sea region. A 
long series of wars between the two 
countries followed, with Turkey each 
time on the losing end. 

Turkey became “the Sick Man of 
Europe,” and Russia was determined to 
speed his funeral. This was not entirely 
to the liking of the European 
powers. In the Crimean War with 
1853-56), Turkey was 
Britain. But another 
broke out in 1877 
Turks were trounced. It 
led to the independence of Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Serbia, and 
More defeats were heaped on Turkey 
in the Balkan Wars of 1911-13 

Meanwhile a reform party within the 
country, itself the “Young 
lurks,” led a successful revolt (1908- 
09), deposed Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and 
brought about a constitutional govern- 
ment under his brother, Mohammed V. 

Then came the World War I in 1914 
when Turkey’s ill-advised alliance with 
Germany completed the ruin of her 
empire. By the Treaty of 

1923), the Turkish domain 
duced to its present size. 

Refusing to be crushed by this de- 
a dynamic leader arose, appeal- 
Turkish nationalism. He was 
Mustapha Kemal (later called “Ata- 
turk” or “Father of Turks”). The revo- 
the sultanate, 


other 
Russia aided 
by France and 
Russo-Turkish 
in which the 


Wal 


Montenegro. 


calling 


Lausanne 
was re- 


teat 


ing to 


lution he led overthrew 
ending a dynastv of centuries. 
Turkey became a republic in 1923, 


with Ataturk as its first president and 


seven 


his close friend, Ismet Inonu, «as prime 
minister. 

The reforms brought about by the 
new government were truly revolution- 
ary. State and religion were separated. 
The Caliphate (the religious leadership 
of the Moslem world formerly held by 


the sultans) was abolished. Women 


Tobacce leaves are sorted and dried. 


were given the right to vote, and en- 
couraged to discard the veil, which, 
by custom they always wore. 

Edueation was made compulsory 
and free from the ages of seven to 16. 
The Latin alphabet replaced the old 
Arabic script. Illiteracy was greatly re- 
duced and the standard of living raised. 
one of the most miraculous 
transformations ever to take place in so 
short a period. 

During World War II Turkey 
ceeded in keeping neutral in the face 
of pressure from Nazi Germany. She 
firm Nazi threats and 
promises and blocked their path to the 
Middle East. To be sure, she did busi- 
with Hitler as with the 
Allies. 

On August 2, 1944, Turkev broke 
relations with Germany. She declared 
war in February, 1945, on both the 
Germans and the Japanese. She is one 
of the charter members of the United 
Nations. 

Under the constitution, as amended 
in 1937, ali executive and legislative 
authority is vested in a single-chambe1 
Grand National Assembly. It is com- 
posed of 465 deputies who are elected 


to four-year terms by secret vote of all 
99 


It was 


suc- 


stood against 


hess well as 


men and women vver the age of 
The President of the Republic is chosen 
from (and by) the members of the 
Assembly 

President Ataturk died on November 
10, 1988, and was succeeded by Ismet 


Inonu, who is still in office. 


Democracy at Work 


The last general election in Turkey 
was held on July 21, 1946—the first 
election under the 1937 constitution. 
The administration's Republican Peo- 
ple’s party won 395 seats in the Assem- 
party, 
The 


disagree on do- 


bly; the opposition Democratic 


66 seats; and independents, four. 
and the 
mestic affairs but see eve to eve on for- 
eign policy. Anothet election 
takes place this vear 


frequently 


“ins” outs” 


national 


isked iS 
Last 
summer an American Town Meeting of 
the Air Istanbul, Turkey. 
One of the speakers was Ahmet Emin 
Yalman, editor of 
eral newspaper in Istanbul which has 


4 question 


whether Turkey is a democracy 


Was held itt 
an independent lib- 


been critical of the Turkish government 

In his address, Mr. Yalman dex 
that As an journalist in 
Turkey who has spent a lifetime strug 


must. strong] 
nus mighy 


lared 
opposition 
gling for democracy, | 
disagree with John Gunther, who states 
in his book, Behind the Curtain, that 
‘the Turks do not have democracy. We 
have perfect freedom of discussion in 
Turkey, tolerance of opposition, politi- 
cal party organization extending to the 
most distant villages. With such weap- 
obtain a free ex- 


ons we are sure to 


Turkish Information Office 


Mmmmm! Turkish grapes are delicious. 


photoe 


pression of the national will in the 
elections of 1950.” 

This brings us back to the dominant 
problem in Turkey today—the strained 
relations with Russia. Two issues are 
involved—the Straits, and the Turkish 
border provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 

Under the Montreux Convention of 
1936 (an signed by nine 
powers including Russia), Turkey was 
given the right to fortify the Straits 
and to close them in time of war. 

Russia is now demanding joint con 
trol of the Straits with the Turks and 
the right to built military bases there. 
In this demand Turkey sees a direct 
threat to her independence. Her re- 
fusal to give in to the Russians has 
been backed by the U. S. and Britain 

Russia’s claim to the provinces of 
Kars and Ardahan is based solely on 
her conquest in the Russo-Turkish War. 
These eastern areas (with a population 
of 300,000 and covering a territory of 
6,600 square miles) had been Turkish 
In 1878 


were assigned to Russia as “col- 


agreement 


since the sixteenth century. 
they 
lateral security” pending a Turkish pay 
ment to Moscow. 

In a plebiscite after World War I, 
Kars and Ardahan 
voted to return to Turkev. On March 
16, 1921, Turkey Soviet 
signed the Treaty of Moscow, whereby 
the Turkish frontiers, including Turk- 
Kars and Ardahan 


the inhabitants of 


and Russia 


ish possession ot 
were recognized. 
Turkey. Al 


ending” is the 


Such then is the story of 
it needs for a happy 


issurance of vith her neighbor 


to the north 


ASK YOURSELF 
1. Can think of 
where revolutions led by a 
have not led to democracy? 
2. Why is Turkey, so far 
from northwestern Europe, included in 
the European Recovery Program? 


pe ice 


other 
‘strong man 


you ations 


removed 








Symbol of the new South: Cows graze on pasture on the grounds of factory near Columbia, S. C. 


The Changing South 


FOURTH IN A SERIES ON U. S. REGIONS 


MERICA is an ever-changing land. 
A The days of the pioneer are gone 
—we have penetrated and worked 
the land from east to west, from north 
to south. But, in another sense, the fron- 
tier is still with us. Our broad, rich and 
varied country offers challenges anew to 
those who seek a better life. 

Nowhere in the 48 states is this more 
true than in the South. In this region 
where cotton and tobacco first grew two 
centuries ago, a new spirit is alive in 
the land. 

There’s good 
southeastern states 


from America’s 
news which is wel- 
come both to Southerners and to the na- 
tion at large. Behind the news is an en- 
couraging story of a rebirth of pros- 
perity, of progress in many fields, and 
of solid optimism for the future. The 
people of the South are finding new 
ways to bolster their incomes and to live 
more securely and happily on their own 
land and resources. 

By “the South” we mean the states 


news 


t Pa 


which include Kentucky and Virginia 
on the north and Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana on the west (see map). These 11 
states are by no means all identical with 
one another. But they do have many 
ties which bind them together. 

Suppose we send two men—Mr. Pes- 
simist and Mr. Optimist—to examine the 
South. They would come up with sharp- 
ly contrasting views. Mr. Pessimist’s re- 
port would say: 

“The average family in the South 
earns only two thirds of what the aver- 
age U. S. family earns. Lack of oppor- 
tunity to get ahead has driven South- 
erners away from the South. From 1940 
to 1947 three million people left Dixie 
to take up their lives elsewhere in the 
U. S. And most of these were middle- 
aged people—farmers and wage earners 
who should have been making their own 
way in the South and helping it become 
more pre ysperous. 
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“The South is tied to the Federal 
Government’s apron strings—at the ex- 
pense of other regions. The region pays 
20 per cent of all Federal taxes. But it 
gets back nearly 30 per cent of the 
money Uncle Sam spends in the form 
of grants to states, farm subsidies and 
other services. 

“The South’s problems are staggering. 

“Take education, for example. The 
South has one third of the nation’s chil- 
dren of school age (though only one 
fifth of the total population). The lack 
of available money is only one of the 
many reasons why the South’s schools 
and educational opportunities lag be- 
hind the rest of the nation’s. A few years 
before World War II almost three quar- 
ters of U. S. teen-agers from 14 to 17 
were enrolled in high school. In the 
South less than half of the 14-17 teen- 
agers were in high school. 

“Take public health as another ex- 
ample. Southern states spend a larger 
proportion of their total incomes on 
public health services than does the 
average U. S. state. But the amount 
spent for each citizen in the South on 
public health is far below the nation’s 
average—because total state incomes in 
the South are so low. This applies to 
education, too. 

“The South has the lowest proportion 
of doctors in the nation—one doctor to 
every 1,101 persons. Pellagra (a disease 
caused by lack of proper food), influ- 
enza, pneumonia—these often-fatal dis 
eases are more serious in the South than 
in other parts of the U. S. 

“All in all,” concludes Mr. Pessimist, 
“the South is a backward region, which 
does not and cannot keep up with the 
rest of the United States.” 

Mr. Optimist’s report presents an en- 
tirely different view: 

“No region has made such remarka- 
ble advances as the South over the past 
10 or 15 years. It would be wrong to 
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Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 


Map shows principal production centers of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice. 


say that any region benefits from war— 
because war is a terrible thing for ev- 
eryone. But the South has made great 
strides forward—and World War II had 
a lot to do with it. Many war plants, lo- 
cated by the Federal Government in the 
South, provided work for hundreds of 
thousands of Southern workers—in jobs 
thev never dreamed of doing. 

“In agriculture no other region has 
adapted itself so well to new methods, 
despite its long history of ‘one-crop’ 
farming. Southern farmers, guided by 
soil experts, are learning to farm new 
crops by better methods 

“And the machine age has reached 
the South—all of a sudden. It is true that 
cotton-picking machines displace the 
work of hundreds of farm workers. But, 
in the long run, everyone benefits from 
speedier, more efficient ways of grow- 
ing and harvesting cotton. Farmers can 
grow better cotton with less back-break- 
ing work. Farm workers can find better 
iobs elsewhere, either in different kinds 
of agriculture work or in factories. 

“Look at the spectacular gains the 
South has made! Twenty years ago the 
average Southerner earned only half of 
what the average U. S. worker did. But 
the na- 
tional average. Or put it another way. 
In 1929 the South as a whole earned 
one tenth of the total national income. 
In 1947 this had risen to 13.6 per cent, 
and it’s still going up 

“Evervwhere there is a new look in 
the South. No longer are cotton and 
tobacco the only important crops—with 
the South’s well-being almost entirely 
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dependent on the prices they drew in 


markets in the U. S. and throughout the 
world. Southern farmers are learning 
that many other crops can be grown 
successfully. (Rice and peanuts have 
been important crops in certain South- 
ern areas for some time.) 

“And while all this is happening,” 
sums up Mr. Optimist, “the people of 
the South are fast catching up—in edu- 
cation, housing, health, and happiness. 
Where there was once deserted, worn- 
out, over-worked lands, there is now, as 
one writer puts it, ‘a feeling of green 
land, and healthy people, a place of 
hope as well as pride.’ ” 

There is truth in the “reports” of both 
Mr. Pessimist and Mr. Optimist. But the 
south today reflects a lot more optimism 
than pessimism, a determination to 
make of the South a new frontier of 
prosperity and good living. 

Since Colonial days, cotton has been 
to the South what potatoes are to Maine 
or what corn is to Iowa. King Cotton 
has controlled the lives and livelihoods 
of most of the South’s families for dec- 
ades. In the cotton belt, stretching from 
North Carolina to Texas, half the 
world’s cotton is produced 

But King Cotton has not been a kind- 
ly monarch. Cotton wears out the soil 
in which it is planted. And for genera- 
tions Southern farmers have put their 
land in cotton year after year. When the 
soil wore out, farmers used new lands, 
leaving the old acreage useless. 

But farmers throughout the country 
have learned to make better use of their 
land—and the farmers of the South are 
no exception. First they learned to grow 
better cotton, and to make better use 


of the soil. Result? With less than half 
the acreage devoted to cotton in 1932 
the South is now producing almost as 
large a crop. 

Southern farmers learned, too, that 
they could not go on planting and har- 
vesting more and more cotton. World 
War II did make great demands for cot- 
ton, but even the tremendous needs of 
war did not consume all that the South 
produced. So Southerners have been 
turning to other crops besides cotton. 

They find that it is more profitable 
to grow other things. For too long, 
Southerners now realize, the South has 
been shipping out its cotton and to- 
bacco, and shipping in practically ev- 
erything else—including corn to feed its 
cows and pigs, lumber to build homes, 
cotton clothes, and food to eat. 

Slowly but surely a transformation is 
taking place. Take Spartanburg Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. Twenty years ago 
the county cotton land, with a 
smattering of other crops. Today Spar- 
tanburg County ships out more peaches 
than the entire state of Georgia, the 
“Peach State”! And the county’s total 
annual farm income nearly tripled in the 
past 15 years. 

At the same time that these changes 
are taking place, cotton farmers are also 
putting machines to work to do the jobs 
of thousands of cotton “hands.” Best 
known of the new devices are the huge 
cotton pickers—which can take 1,000 
pounds an hour from the cotton plants. 
(Hand pickers average 15 pounds an 
hour.) But that is only part of the 
mechanization of King Cotton. Flame 
throwers, adapted from their deadly 
wartime uses, kill weeds and 
growth around cotton plants, doing 13 
hours of hand-hoeing work in 15 min 
utes. New machines can plant an acre 
of cotton in 10 minutes, a job which is 
a day’s work for a man-and-mule team. 
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New Crops, New Industry 


A typical Southern farmer today may 
raise livestock, have a dairy and poultry 
farm, grow peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
peaches, or corn—or a combination of 
many of these. But the Southern farmer 
still has some distance to go before he 
can raise all the food and farm prod- 
ucts he needs. In the past four years, 
for instance, seven Southern states in- 
creased their corn production by 50 per 
cent. Yet this is still not enough to feed 
the livestock which now abounds in the 
South. Some corn must still be “import- 
ed” from the Middle West. 

There is a new type of building on 
the Southern landscape. It is the low- 
slung (often just a single story) air-con 
ditioned factory. In recent years many 
manufacturers have moved their plants 
to the South or have opened Southern 
branches. They are taking advantage of 
the South’s moderate climate, ample 





supplies of water and other resources, 
and a ready supply of labor. Many 
Southern businessmen themselves have 
opened new factories. 

The Southern Railway reports that in 
the four years since the war 1,000 new 
factories, 100 large warehouses, and 300 
substantia] additions to existing plants 
have been built in the area served by 
the railroad. 

Much of the South’s new industry 
makes use of locally available raw ma- 
The South makes three 
quarters of the nation’s textiles. Other 
principal advances have been made in 
lumber, furniture, chemicals, and proc- 
essed food. 

The South’s forests, once wasted or 
ignored, are now put to wider and wider 
use. On half of the South’s land, trees 
are the logical “crop.” And crop is the 
word for it, because Southern foresters 
are learning to “farm” trees by not cut- 
ting them any faster than their replace- 
ments are growing. This is easier in the 
South than elsewhere. Southern pine 
trees need be only 12 years old to be 


terials, now 


suitable for pulpwood. 

No discussion of the South is com- 
plete without mention of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The TVA, created 17 
years ago, has become an accepted part 
of the life of the seven states which it 
(Our map shows the course of 
River.) Not long ago 
Chester Williams, a farmer in Crockett 
County, Tennessee, became the mil- 
lionth person to purchase electricity 
generated by TVA power plants. To use 
the electricity which will light his home 
and ease his work Mr. Williams has pur- 
chased $2,000 worth of electrical farm 
and equipment. This relatively 
large investment is an indication of the 
faith he has in the better, more efficient 
living which TVA power will bring. 

But production and use of power is 


serves 


the Tennessee 


home 





Conservation: The South's Story 





e To those interested in preserving our natural resources, the South presents a 
tremendous challenge. Poor soil usage in the past, combined with inferior soils to 
begin with, has created serious problems. Vast areas in Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas are severely eroded—with more than 75 per 


cent of the topsoil permanently lost. 


But the South, with the help of the Federal Government, has moved ahead 
vigorously in recent years. The national program of Tree Farms (handling tree cut- 
ting as a crop) started in Alabama in 1942. For 25 vears the Southern Railway has 


maintained a Demonstration Forest near Dorchester, S. C., 
how to make the best use of their lands. 
451 Soil Conservation Districts, where farm 


Blanketing most of the South are 


to show land-owners 


ers and other landowners cooperate to restore and conserve their land. One of the 
greatest steps forward has been the increasing use of grasses and vines such as 
kudzu (imported from Japan), lespedeza, and Bermuda grass to enrich the under- 
nourished soil and to provide pasture for livestock. 





only one of TVA’s functions. Twenty 
dams hold the river’s waters in great 
reservoirs, preventing floods. The Ten- 
nessee and other rivers have been made 
navigable, and barges are able to carry 
freight to and from the region. Lakes 
and picnic areas provide recreation for 
valley residents. TVA experts have led 
the way to better farming methods and 
conservation of soil and forest resources. 

In looking at the South we must not 
overlook the special racial situation 
which exists in the region. This is the 
position of the South’s Negroes. Of 
course Negroes and other minority 
groups live in every part of the nation. 
But the whole nation, rightly or wrong- 
ly, has concerned itself with the rela 
tionships of Negroes and whites in the 
South. Partly in answer to criticism and 
partly from local pride, Southerners 
point out that great progress has been 
made in giving Negroes a more nearly 
equal partnership in Southern life. Here 
are a few examples: 

More than 750,000 Negroes voted in 
the 1948 elections in 12 southern states. 
This means that many barriers to Negro 


> vied, 


voting have been broken down, al- 
though poll taxes and other restrictions 
are still in force in.some states. 

There are 80 Negro colleges in the 
Southeast. Three fourths of Negro col 
lege graduates born in the South remain 
there after graduation. They become 
lawvers, doctors, teachers, businessmen, 
and community leaders—all seeking to 
make further improvements in condi 
tions of life for the Negro. 

There are Negro police in 10 South- 
ern states and 41 cities, something un- 
heard of in years past. 

Southerners agree that much more 
remains to be done. But they realize 
that the biggest reasons for improve- 
ment of Negro welfare in the South 
have been the same things which have 
improved the South generally in indus- 
try and agriculture. 

The past 15 years have seen the 
South take on a new face and a new 
spirit. Many obstacles remain to be 
cleared. But the progress being made 
should be happy news to a nation which 
still has the frontier spirit of new dis- 
covery and development. 
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The slow, tedious job of harvesting cotton by hand (left) is being replaced by machine pickers doing work of hundreds of men. 





Kaiser Services 


This 60-foot super-bus, built by Henry Kaiser for Santa Fe Trailways, gives passengers newest comforts. 


It Happens Every Spring 


So . D. C., is America’s 
No. | tourist spot. Thousands of 
teen-agers arrive dailv for two to five- 
lay visits to our national capital—to 
vatch Congress at work, to climb the 
Washington Monument, to see the 
famous labs at FBI headquarters, and 
to wait patiently for a glimpse of Presi 
dent Truman on his way to his office 
Other voung people are arriving in 
New York City to see the 
itest Broadway plays and to view the 
Statue of Lib 
visiting Tennessee 
Grand Coulee Dam, the River 
the Ford Motor Com 
other 


swarms in 
reat harbor from the 
rty. Still 
\ illey 


Rouge plant rt 


others are 


yvany, and dozens of historical 


ites industries and scenic places 
It happens every spring 
All veal 
ive class plays, hold penny 
ell greeting cards and baked goods to 
school 


high school classes 


long, 
carnivals, 
annual 


iise monev for these 


trips. Class committees investigate the 
special group tours which are arranged 
people by our rail- 
Many 
sti h 


ines as Grevhound and 


espec ially tor voung 
oads, air- and buslines schools 


harter a bus tron well-known 
Trailways for 
the special school trip. Advisers often 
travel by 


suc h 


preter to chartered bus be- 


Cause bus will go where you 


vant to go—when vou want to go. 

not fortunate enough 
to be in on a group trip often plan a 
short bus trip of their own to celebrate 
spring vacation or the ending of the 


school vear. B travel is easy on the 


Young people 


Tourists, Teen-agers, and Travelers See America by Bus 


po ketbook, as well is an excellent 


way to see “a lot of country” in a short 
time 

Tony Scholastic 
roving reporter, 1s an authority on bus 
When Tony 12.000- 


mile swing around the United States 
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travel made his 
to study our transportation system, he 
Southern United 
Grevhound and other buslines 


crossed States via 


P ) my Simon 
Driver Milton Tonick of Dallas, Tex. 


Here's Tony's account of his trip 
As the first few drops of 
vhipped down, the bus driver flipped 
i knob to start his windshield wipers 
Suddenly the darkening Texas highway 
furious thunderstorm 
Rain streamed down the windshield. 

I leaned forward in my seat behind 
the silent driver. The Greyhound 
cruiser bus crawled along the empty 
highway. I had boarded this bus at 
Dallas, Texas, on the first leg of a 40- 
hour trip to Miami, Florida. 

The bus squished to a stop at a 
crossing. The driver 
opened his front door. He listened for 
train and carefully 
scanned the tracks. With its door still 
open the bus whined across the tracks 
gear. After we cleared the 
tracks tHe driver shut the door. 

A few later the thunder- 
storm ended and the highway glistened 
in the sun. The bus cruised along at 60 
miles an hour, then pulled up near a 
cafeteria for a 30-minute 


rain 


hissed under a 


weedy railway 


the sound of a 


in low 


minutes 


roadside 
lunch stop 

“Why did you stop at the old rail, 
crossing?” I asked Driver Milton ( 
Tonick of Dallas during lunch. “Ti 
didn’t look as though a train had run 
on those tracks for years.” 

“You're right.” he said, “but bus 
drivers stop at all rail crossings at all 


times. We never know when an old 





railway route will be in use again. 


Stopping is part of knowing how to 


safely.” 

“Why did you keep your door open 

tracks?” I asked. 

was also a safety measure,” he 

motor, talking 
rain can drown 


drive 


while we crossed the 
That 
said. “A 


sengers ol 


running pas- 
splashir 
out the sound of an approaching train. 
| ope ned the loor better 

‘As another safety measure I kept 
the moto in low geal while we crossed 
the tracks. There’s always an outside 
that the stall if I 
shift gears while crossing. Bus drivers 


to hear 


chance motor will 
never take any chance of stalling on a 
We shift into the 
higher gears after we cross.” 

Driver Tonick told me that to get a 
job as a Greyhound bus driver you 
must be between 24 and 34 years old. 
You must be in good health and able 
to pass an intelligence test. 

You don’t need driving experience. 
its drivers at a 
with many 
vears of driving experience must attend 
the Greyhound school 

At this school student drivers learn 
how to drive safely on highways and in 
citv traffic. They 
broken motor parts, apply first aid in 
emergencies, check tickets and routes 
and keep passengers at ease during a 
Student drivers who pass their 


railway crossing. 


Grevhound trains all 


spec ial school Even men 


learn how to repair 


trip 
final tests then make practice runs with 
experienced Greyhound drivers 

We had to prove to the experienced 
drivers that we could live up to the 
Greyhound motto of safety, reliability, 
Driver Tonick 
allowed to make 


and courtesy,” said 
“Only 
a long run alone.’ 


He looked at his watch. For the next 


then were we 


few minutes he checked his tickets and 
passenger list. Then he returned to the 
bus where he stood by the door helping 
passengers aboard and answering ques- 
tions. He counted the passengers to 
make sure that all had returned from 
lunch. 

“You had better finish your interview 
now,” he said to me. “Drivers aren't al- 
lowed to speak to passengers once the 
bus gets under way.” 

“Is that another safety regulation?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “We must concentrate 
on our driving.” 

He looked at his watch again and said 
that our lunch time was nearly over. I 
walked to my seat while he tapped his 
tires with a hammer to test their pres- 
sure. Soon he entered the bus, told us 
when we'd have our next rest stop, and 
climbed behind the wheel. 

His foot pressed down. on a throttle 
and the rear engine motor growled. 
He studied the speeding traffic, then 
wheeled the cruiser bus onto the high- 
way. 

As we zoomed down the highway, I 
settled back in my seat. I had many 
miles to cover before I would reach 
Florida. But I knew that in a cruiser bus 
with its expert driver I would be in safe 
hands. 

I relaxed, stared out of my window, 
and watched Texas roll by. 


Fishing in Florida 

“Why were you going to Florida?” we 
asked Tony at lunch recently when he 
was telling us about his cross-country 
bus trip. 

“IT had a date with Captain Finny of 
Miami, Florida,” Tony said, “to go fish- 
ing. Captain Finny is one of the thou- 
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Washing a bus at Southwestern Greyhound Garage takes one to two min- 
utes. Slowly moving bus is sprayed with water and polished by brushes. 


Captain Finny (right) with reporter Tony 
Simon (left) and a 25-pound grouper. 


sands of U. S. commercial fishermen 
who helps catch 4,000,000,000 pounds 
of fish for us yearly. 

“Captain Finny fishes for grouper, 
snapper, or yellowtail fish. We caught 
one 25-pound grouper.” 

“Speaking of buses,” we said, “we've 
heard that some buses even have lunch 
counters and washrooms.” 

“That’s right,” Tony said. “On the 
Chicago-to-Florida run, Greyhound bus- 
es have snack bars and lavatories. This 
helps speed up long-distance bus travel. 
Such modern make fewer rest 
stops at roadside restaurants.” 


buses 


Here are some other interesting facts 
Tony told us. 

More than 30,000 buses are engaged 
in intercity bus service. They travel 
more than one and three-fourths billion 
miles a year and carry more than one 
billion passengers. Then there are the 
charte red buses which travel close to 
fifty million miles a year transporting 
sightseeing parties, athletic teams, dance 
bands, theatrical groups and school 
classe ‘s. 

Probably the biggest single attraction 
of the bus is its fre- 
quent trips by small units making many 


its convenience 


stops. Also, a modern bus seat compares 
in comfort with most railroad seats, and 
air conditioning is becoming standard 
equipment on many buslines. 

Then, too, many travelers believe that 
they can see more if they travel by bus. 
They enjoy traveling down the highway 
on a modern bus. 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on U. S. Transportation. In a final ar- 
ticle Tony will describe his trip from 
Miami to New York City on a Pan 
American Airways plane. 
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Uj}S. AND THE WORLL 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE. How 
can the cold war be ended? This 
is the over-riding question in the 
world today. 
A clear-cut answer to this question was 
supplied by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. In a major policy address de- 
livered at the University of California 
in Berkeley last month he outlined a 
seven-point program which he said 
would ease world tension—if accepted 
by Russia. 
“We are always ready,” the Secre- 
tary said, “to discuss, to negotiate, to 
agree.” But, he stressed, “We are under- 
standably loath to play the role of in- 
ternational sucker.” 
If the Soviet leaders really want to 
end the cold war, let them prove it by 
deeds not mere words. Secretary Ache- 
son challenged them to accept the fol- 
lowing seven proposals which would 
“give the world new confidence in the 
possibility of peaceful change: 
] Agree to peace treaties with Ger- 
emany, Japan, and Austria; let Ger- 
many be unified under a freely-elected 
government; keep hands off new gov- 
ernments in Southeast Asia. 


? Withdraw Soviet “military and po- 
@ lice forces” from Eastern European 
satellite countries and permit them to 
hold free elections. 
3 Drop the policy of “walkout and 
e boycott” of the United Nations, and 
show some respect for the will of the 
majonty. 
Negotiate for “realistic and effec- 
®@ tive” control and toward 
limitation of armaments in general. 


atomic 


5 Refrain from using Communist 
e agents “to overthrow, by subversive 


means, established governments.” 


6 [reat American diplomats in So- 
@ viet-bloc countries with “decency 
ind respect.” 

7 Stop “systematically distorting” in 

e propaganda to the Russians “the 
world outside their borders and the 
United States in particular.” 

This was the second of two speeches 
Secretary Acheson last 
month on U.S. foreign policy. The day 
before he addressed the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco on the problem 
of Russia’s drive in Asia. 

‘The people of Asia,” “must 
face the fact that today the major threat 
to their freedom and to their social and 
economic attempted 
penetration of Asia by Soviet-Commu- 


delivered by 


he said 


progress 1s the 


nist imperialism.” 

He warned the Chinese people that 
they were headed for “grave trouble” 
if they followed their Communist rul- 


ers in “aggressive adventures beyond 


their own borders.” 


Understanding 


thea ty 


International News Photo 
Aja Vrzanova, 18, world’s champ- 
ion women’s figure skater, re- 
fused to return to Czechoslovakia, 
her Communist-dominated home- 
land, after winning title in Britain. 
She follows many “Iron Curtain” 
athletes fleeing from the tyranny 
of Communism. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


CAPITOL SHOW. Charges 
launched against the Department 
of State by Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy continued to receive head- 
line display across the nation last 
week. 
The Wisconsin Republican charged, in 
speeches before the Senate and else- 
where, that there were at least 57 in- 
dividuals in the State Department “who 
would appear to be either card-carrying 
members or certainly loyal to the Com- 
munist party.” 

The Senate named a five-man in- 
vestigating committee, headed by Sen. 
Millard E. Tydings (Dem., Md.) to 
look into the charges. Senator McCarthy 
appeared and named a number of peo- 
ple whom he accused of Communist 
leanings. Each already been or 
would be given a chance to answer the 
charges. 

Among those denying the McCarthy 
charges and, in turn, accusing the Sen- 
ator of false statements and disservice 
to his country were: Ambassador-at- 
Large Philip C. Jessup, just returned 
from an Asian fact-finding tour to help 
determine America’s policy toward Asia; 
and former Judge Dorothy Kenyon, who 
served as U.S. representative on a 
United Nations commission. 

A major target was Owen Lattimore, 


has 


director of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of International Relations, 
who was in Afghanistan on a U.N. 
mission when charges against him as a 
“top Soviet spy” were made. Hurrying 
home to testify before the committee, 
Lattimore cabled that the charges were 
“pure raoonshine.” 

A point at issue before the commit- 
tee was whether or not the group was 
entitled to see the loyalty records on ac- 
cused individuals. These records are 
compiled by Cabinet Departments and 
by the FBI under the Government's 
loyalty-check program. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
both testified before the committee that 
it would unwise to open these records. 
They declared it would be unfair to the 
individuals concerned to release un- 
proved evidence and reports in the 
files. In addition, they held that dis- 
closure of the loyalty records would re- 
veal the sources of FBI information and 
endanger the collection of information 
in the future. 


UNITED NATIONS 


TO YOUR HEALTH. Good Fri- 
day, April 7, will be celebrated 
in 68 countries as World Health 
Day, under the leadership of the 
World Health Organization. 
WHO is the specialized agency of the 
United Nations that deals with health 
and medical problems. It was officially 
established exactly two years ago. 

Schools, hospitals, churches, clubs 
and other groups will observe the occa 
sion with special ceremonies, exhibits, 
pageants, and radio broadcasts. They 
will be built around the central theme, 
“Know Your Own Health Services,” to 
focus attention on the existing facilities 
for health care and the need for thei: 
improvement. 

WHO is the first single worldwide 
body of its kind in history. It helps co 
ordinate the health activities of all 
nations, and carries on research and 
action programs for solving interna 
tional disease problems which are too 
big for one nation to handle. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada is its 
Director-General, and its headquarters 
are at Geneva, Switzerland. A nation 
does not have to be a U. N. member to 
join WHO. Several nations which are 
not in the U. N. participate actively. 





Chiet targets of WHO's far-flung 
health campaigns have been malaria, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis. In Greece, 
for example, which formerly had at 
least 2,000,000 cases of malaria a year, 
this number has been reduced to 50,000 
by spraying 96,000 acres of swampland 
with DDT to kill the larvae of Anopheles 
mosquitoes. Great gains have also been 
Brazil, Egypt, Haiti, Vene- 
Italy, Iran, and other nations 
where malaria has been a deadly and 
crippling problem. 

Tuberculosis 


made in 
zuela, 


has been attacked by 
vaccination of children with BCG, a 
new protective serum (see Mar. 8 issue) 
Mass chest X-ray campaigns, special 
hospitals, other tested 
have helped to prevent TB in millions 
of victims. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


“BREAD CAST ON THE WA- 
TERS * The British looked 
for a way to say “thank you” to 
their numerous friends overseas. 
These friends in the Dominions and the 
United States had sent 70,000,000 indi- 
vidual food parcels to Britain since the 
outbreak of World War II, valued at a 
sum of $224,000,000. The problem 
was how to show appreciation for these 
generous gifts. 
It was the Lord 


and measures 


Mayor of London 


Sir Frederick Rowland, who came up 


with an idea which has won the ap- 
proval of the British government. 

He announced the launching of 
a $5,600,000 National Thanksgiving 
Fund to “our kinsmen and friends over 
their gifts and “wonderful 
which has inspired them.” 


seas” for 
spirit 


The money is to be raised by con- 
tributions and the sale of special stamps. 
It will be used to establish an educa- 
tional and residential center in London 
for students from the United States 
and the British Dominions who come to 
study in London. 


THE FAR EAST 


KING’S RETURN. The young 
man in the photo above has re- 
turned to his tradition-filled home- 
land to carry out three important 
ceremonies. 
He is King Phumiphon Aduldet, twenty 
two-year-old monarch of Thailand 
(Siam) in Southeast Asia. King 
Phumiphon has spent his recent years 
in Switzerland, working hard at his 
studies. (His pronounced 
“Poo-mee-pone.” ) 

Last week, following the colorful 
ancient tradition of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, the King supervised the cre 
mation of his brother, Ananda Mahidol 
who died four years ago. Ananda, the 
“boy king” of Thailand, was 
found shot dead by his own gun under 
mysterious circumstances in 1946. 

Still ahead for the young Thai king 
are: 

Marriage on April 28 to Princess 
Sirikit Kitiyakara, 18. 

Coronation (formal ascending of the 
throne) on May 5. He will then assume 
the title of King Rama IX. 

After these events the young king 
will return to his studies in Switzerland. 
There he has plenty of time for his two 
favorite pastimes: Joining a jazz group 
with his clarinet or saxophone for 
frequent jam sessions, and taking and 


name is 


former 


Harris & Ewing 


Keynoting Washington, D. C.’s sesquicentennial celebration (see Mar. 1 
issue) will be the Statue of Freedom atop the Capitol. New stamp (above) 
will appear April 20 to honor the occasion. Celebration begins April 15, 
with D. C. school children participating in colorful historical pageant. 


Wide World 
King Phumiphon and his bride-to-be: 
Home to Thailand (see story) 


developing photos with his extensive 
photographic equipment. 

What's Behind It: Thailand is actu 
ally ruled by Premier Luang Phibun 
Songgram, who holds dictatorial pow 
ers. Its surplus of rice and long history 
of independence makes Thailand one 
of the few Southeast Asia nations not 
seriously threatened by Communist ad 
vances (see map and article, Feb. 8 
issue) 


IN THE 48 STATES 


WAGE EARNER’S LOT. 
Through a new set of figures we 
can read two revealing stories 
about our economic life. 
The figures are from the authoritative 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. They show 
that the average weekly earnings of 
workers in manfacturing industries for 
1949 was $54.94. In 1939 the figure 
was $23.86. This is a rise in ten years 
of 130 per cent. 

The Department of Labor took a sec- 
ond look at these figures. It calculated 
how much prices have risen and how 
much taxes have gone up since 1939. 
Taking these into account the Depart 
ment arrived at a figure for real wages 

that is, the amount of goods a worker 
can buy with the money he takes home 
(after week In 
terms of 1939 prices, 1949 average real 
$32.17¢a 35 per cent in 


tax deductions) each 
wages were 
crease over the past ten years. 

Here are the two stories these figures 
tell : 

1. They reflect the period of infla 
tion which has been with us since the 
beginning of World War IL. With more 
than double his 1939 weekly wage, the 
average worker could buy only one third 
more goods and services in 1949 than 
in 1939. 

2. But this is a tremendous gain. 
From 1900 to 1950 workers real wages 
about doubled. (That is. they increased 
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is (Continued) 


100 per cent). Yet, in the past ten years 
alone, 35 per cent of that jump oc- 
curred. This great increase in real wages 
since 1939 reflects, to a large measure, 
our increased industrial productivity 
see Mar. 15 “Miracle of America” is- 


sue) 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


NEW MAN FOR AEC. An in- 

dustrial engineer and _ inventor 

was named by President Truman 

to the five-man U.S. Atomic En- 

ergy Commission, which directs 

all U. S. Atomic energy work. 
Che new commission member is Thomas 
E. Murray, 58, who holds more than 
200 patents. During World War II he 
was honored for designing trench mor 
tar shells could be 
duced. 

Murray fills the 
David E. Lilienthal, 
is AEC chairman 
[. Pike will continue to serve as act- 
ing chairman of the AEC 

The head of his own manufacturing 
company, Murray is also a director of 
the Chrysler Corporation and a bank 
trustee. He and his wife have four 
daughters and seven sons 

Last week President Truman 
looking for a new permanent chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Another one of the original five com 
Lewis L. Strauss, re 


which mass pro- 
vacancy left by 
who has retired 


However, Sumner 


Was 


mission members 
signs this month 


THE AMERICAS 


CARIBBEAN CONSPIRACIES. 

The tangled situation in the Car- 

ibbean Sea area was untangled— 

and the blame clearly fixed. 
It took a five-nation committee two 
months of study, including a fact-find- 
ing tour of the Caribbean countries, to 
reach a verdict 

Cfo begin with, there has been a sort 
ot “family squabble” brewing in the 
Caribbean area for several years. In 
volved are four small Caribbean coun 
tries—the Dominican Republic, Guate 
mala, Cuba, and Haiti (see January 18 
issue 
In January Haiti accused the Domin 

ican Republic of taking part in a plot 
Haitian 
officials filed a formal complaint to that 
effect with the Council of the Organiza 
tion of 


to overthrow her government. 


American States (an inter-gov 
ernmental body of Western Hemisphere 
republics ) 

Then, in a counter-move, the Domini 
can Republic lodged its own complaint 
with the Council. It accused its Carib- 
bean neighbors—Cuba, Guatemala, and 
Haiti—of agvressin igainst the 


ctions 


Dominican Republic. 

Both sides‘asked the Council to apply 
the Rio De Janeiro Treaty of 1947. 
Chis treaty provides methods for set- 
tling peacefully disputes among West- 
ern hemisphere nations. 

The Council promptly 
a five-nation investigating committee 
composed of representatives of Ura 
guay. the U. S., Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Colombia. 

On March 19 the 
mitted an 18,000-word report. Its find 
ings: (1) Dominican Republic guilty 
of conspiring against Haiti; (2) Cuba 
and Guatemala guilty of supporting 
attempted invasions of the Dominican 
Republic; (3) all three of these repub- 
lics guilty of violating inter-American 
agreements; (4) Haiti was not at fault 

The committee named and 
cited incidents in support of its verdict. 

What's Behind It: The stormiest char- 
acter in the Caribbean is Generalissimo 
Trujillo, fourth-term president of the 
Dominican Republic and (according to 
his critics) its “ruthless dictator” (see 
Mar. 8 issue) 

Many of his political opponents have 


appointed 


committee sub 


hames 


th 1950 


AMERICA 


fled to the neighboring countries of 
Cuba and Guatemala where they con 
tinue to plot the overthrow of Trujillo's 
Apparently, they have 
encouraged by Cuban and Guatemalan 
officials 

To complicate matters further, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti happen 
to be located on the same island jin the 
Caribbean. There has been a long his 
tory of strife between these two coun 
tnes. 

It was into this 
Organization of 
stepped. It now remains to be 
whether the countries concerned 
abide by its findings 


regime been 


that the 
States 
seen 


will 


situation 
American 


END OF THE ROAD 

LAURENCE A. STEINHARDT, 57, 
U. §S. Ambassador to Canada 
killed in an airplane crash last week 
while flying from Ottawa to Washing 
ton, with several U. S. Air Force officers. 

Ambassador Steinhardt widely 
known as a lawyer for large corpora 
tions from 1916 to 1933. Appointed 
Minister to Sweden by President Roos« 
velt, he then became a career diplomat 
with steadily growing reputation as a 
“trouble-shooter.” 

He served in succession as ambassa 
dor to Peru, Russia during the earl) 
days of World War II, Turkey, and 
Czechoslovakia, before taking the Ca 
nadian post in 1948. 

FRANK BUCK, 66, big-game hunter 
who won world-wide fame by “bringing 
back alive” wild animals from every 
continent, died in a Houston hospital 
A native Texan, he started as a cow 
puncher, but was bitten by the adven 
ture bug in boyhood. 

In 33 years he captured more thai 
100,000 rare birds, 50 elephants, 65 
tigers, and scores of pythons. Many 
times he escaped death by narrow mai 
gins. Author of several best-selling 
books, he exhibited his animals with 
circuses and two world fairs. 

HAROLD J. LASKI, 56, professo 
at the University of London, and one 
of the most influential leaders of the 
British Labor party, died of a collapsed 
lung. A convinced Socialist from his 
student days, he had taught at numerous 
universities in Britain and America. 

Although charged with advocating 
violence to attain socialism, Laski had 
condemned the Russian Communist 
government. Author of more than 20 
books. he was noted for his brilliant 
stvle and wide knowledge of political 
history. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When teacher 
tells you to, go back over the stories 
to check vour answers. 


Was 


was 


eZ 


NEWS 


__1. Who is the 


member of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission? 


new 


z%. 36 


has a king’ returned to be crowned? 


what country 


3. When is World 


Health Dav? 

Se __4. What term is ap 
plied to the amount of goods and ser 
ices a worker's wages can buy? 


CSS. What nation shares 
the same island with Haiti? 





What High-Schoolers Think 
Concluded from page 5) 


hard-and-fast conclusions 
ballot about the young 
people of the nation is not our inten- 
tion. ISO polls are based on the total 
votes of those who respond Other than 
the fact that they are all students now 
not selected or 


To draw 


from such a 


in high school, they are 
weighted in any special way 

From this group it would appear that 
a_ substantial American 
young people favor the outlawing of the 
Communist Party, government scholar- 


majority of 


ship aid for needy students in college, 
and the right of the individual worker 
to join or not to join a union. 


On international affairs, the students 


are more evenly divided, but show a 
preponderance in favor of nationalistic 
points of view. They favor the United 
Nations as against a world government 
at the present time. And as to atomic 
energy, they are opposed by a small 
margin to the plan for international con- 
trol which was essentially that presented 
by the U. S. and approved by the ma 
jority of the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission 

On_ business about half 
think that present corporation profits 
are reasonable, while a third think they 
are too high. A majority would approve 
a profit of 10 to 15 cents on the dollar as 
a fair one under present conditions. As 


practices, 


17 


this is considerably 
corporation 


a matter of fact 
higher than the average 
profit in the U. S., which was 5.4 per 
cent of gross sales in 1948. 

When it comes to their personal eco 
nomic future, more than a third wish to 
enter the professions (many of these 
ire girls who want to be teachers). An 
other substantial fraction (especially 
bovs) wish to own or manage their own 
business. These figures may seem like 
wishful thinking to many adults, since 
thev are out of line with the actual dis- 
tribution of occupations in the whole 
population. The next largest groups of 
students vote for government service 
working for a large corporation, a small 
business, or farming, in that order. 





TWISTERS IN RHYME 


A Crossword Puzzle by Joel Rencsok, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Mich. Answers in April 12 issue. 


If you need a 
Then these are 
Be sure to put a tag 

On this leather traveling bag 


physics refresher, 
units of pressure. 


The land Evangeline left, 

At the time she was bereft 

A person who dodges inspectors, 
Or maybe income tax collectors 
One who 
Whenever 
These upright 
End the track 
The student said with a smirk 

Why, this is a unit of work!” 

He thinks his hat is a turban 

Because he's imbibed too much bourbon. 
Some like a pinch of salt, 

In this drink that’s made of malt 


makes an advance 
you're short on finance. 
posts 
Buster 


stairway 


when coasts. 


The smallest, to put you wise, 
Quite microscopic in size 
To make an attempt to 
Performance of duty or 


shirk 
work. 

indeed, 

seed 


salads 


cotton 


They're good in 
If refined from 
What woman, with 
Will never admit she’s doing 
There’s always a joyful whoop, 
When mother serves this soup 


years accruing, 


Transported with love and delight, 

Like sweethearts on a moonlit night. 
There's 
In thi 
They 
In the states throughout 


often despair and dejection 
steamship passenger section 
nake our legislation, 

the nation. 
This European peak 
Is wind-swept, icy bleak. 
This animal's general norm 
Resembles a monkey in form, 
Six feet of graveyard soil 
That covers the late O’Boyle 
This brilliant meteor at night 
Is followed by a train of light. 
A colorful garden flower 

That flourishes after a shower. 


and 


idolizer 
harmonizer 


. A youthful 
Of z 


a crooning 


He needs a stunning defeat 
To deflate his self-conceit 

. The water from 
Is carried off by 
A couch or 
Where lovers coo 


heavy rains, 
these drains. 
davenport, 

and court 


STUDENTS are invited to 
submit puzzles 
for publication in Scholas- 
tie Magazines. For any 
puzzle published we will 
pay you $10.00. Each puz- 
zle should have a definite 
pattern and be built around 
one subject drawn from 
History, Art, or any field 
of knowledge. Entries 
include puzzle, defir 

and answers on separate 
sheets. Give name, address, 
school, and grade. Address 
Puzzle Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


It takes good strength to. trundle 
This heavy cotton bundle 

The genus of maple trees 

That yields those syrups that please. 
What that blasted alarm clock did 
As under the covers you hid 

Put two upon two for a sum 

If five is your answer, you're dumb. 
Eating only the wholesome food 
That the doctors and nurses include 
A garment of Dottie Lamour 

That adds to her girlish allure 

A furniture-maker 
Use this outer 
Protests 
Asserts 


crossword 


could 
layer of wood. 

or firmly states, 
asseverates 

If ever you have to report 

You'll find this governs the court 
A fancy, conception, or thought, 
Wherever philosophy'’s taught 

What bears in the market do 
When trade forecasts are blue 

The language to which we refer 

Is spoken by men with a burr 

The cook must be alert 

To keep it concealed till dessert 
. Those delicate shades and hues 
Like buffs and greenish blues 
Planes, and trains, and ships 

Are useful when making these trips. 
Disfigure, spoil, impair 

To scratch, as for instance, a chair 


In battle he’s not a bystander, 
For he leads as a Turkish commander. 
. If it weren't for something like this, 
Twould be awfully hard to kiss 
The Assyrian god of war 
With a function the same as Thor 
On the beach it’s always bare 
And you'll find it on a chair 
Bishop’ and church-goers meet, 
In this diocesan seat 
. Exclusive British nobility 
Whose members are blessed with gentility, 
Speaks with derision, jeers, 
Scoffs contemptuously, fleers 
You're likely to find this cap 
Where Scotland is on the map. 
A piano pupil 
These musical practice exercises. 
A churchman of high position 
Whose age gives recognition 
Arabs of various types 
Wear these garments with 
A mineral-bearing vein 
That's found in a rocky 
. By the use of time and toil 
This implement breaks the soil. 
A long and narrow cut 
Like a tear in a canvas hut 
3. It receives the waters of the Aisne, 
And it flows into the Seine 
44. Boys and girls together 
Like this in any weather 
#6. When the water's not hot for a bath 
You're apt to exhibit such wrath 
@. Perhaps I ought to warn ya 
They call i* warm in California! 


utilizes 


stripes. 


terrain, 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. TURKEY 


4. Using the numbers 1-4 a 
each of the following events in their 
Each 


chronological — order 


4. Total 16. 


1. Turkey enters World War | 
b. Turkish army besieges Vienna 
c. Republic of Turkey set up 

d, Crimean War 


correct 


counts 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 28. 


statements, write 


a. All of the following are famous 
figures in Turkish history, except 
1. Mohammed II 
2. Suleiman the Magnificent 
8. Genghis Khan 
4. Osman 

. The Ottoman Empire was at the 
height of its power during the 
l. 4thcentury 3. 16th century 
2. 10th century 4. 19th century 
The country which opposed Tur- 
key in a long series of wars was 
l. Russia 3. 
2. Britain 4. 

World 


France 
Germany 
During War | Turkey 
was 

1. neutral 

2. allied with Germany 

8. allied with Britain 
t 


allied with France 


ange 


lhe first president of the Repub- 
lic of Turkey was 

1. Mustapha Kemal 

2. Ismet Inonu 

3. Mahatma Gandhi 

4. Orkhan 

All of the following are impor- 
tant Turkish crops, except 

]. truits 3. tobacco 
2. rubber 4. 
The country which controls the 
Straits today is 

1. Russia 3. 
2. Britain 4. 


cereals 


Egypt 
Turkey 


My score__ 


ll. THE SOUTH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an O if it 
is an opinion and a T if it is a true 
statement. Each counts 3. Total 15 


__1. The South has made great prog- 
ress in soil conservation. 

Cheap electric power furnished 
by the TVA is the major reason 
for the development of new in- 
dustries in the South. 

rhe number of 
vote in the South has increased. 
Decline in the demand for 
Southern cotton will cause cot- 
ton to become unimportant in 
the economy of the South. 

For generations Southern plant- 
ers put their land in cotton year 
atter 


9 


who 


Negroes 


vear. 


My score 


il. WOLF! 


It was mental keenness, rather than 
physical endurance, that helped old 
Hansen to capture the wolf (in this 
week’s short story). Are you as alert to 
details as he Each counts 2. 
Total 32. 


1. Check the types of “set 
Hansen in his efforts to trap the 
wolf. 


was? 


used by 


a. steel spring e 
b. blind __f. trail 

c. bait __g. two-trigger 
d. pitfall h. deadfall 


Which of these wild animals were 


trap-door 


mentioned in the story? 
a. skunk e. 
b. covote f. 
¢. chipmunk g. 
_d. deer 


bobcat 
rabbit 
bear 
h. coon 


My score 


IV. EXTRA! READ ALL... 


This is based on this week's reading 
article. In the space at the left of each 
of the following lead sentences in 
newspaper articles, identify the person 
(editor, local reporter, correspondent ) 
who wrote each article. Each counts 3. 
Total 9. 


. _____1. “ROME, March 22 
(AP)—Six top U. S. ambassadors went 
into secret session today.” 

; ___2. “We are grateful for 

the appointment of Thomas E. Mur- 
ray to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.” 
_3. “Embroidery and 
yesterday to 
write a new chapter in international 
relations: 


economics combined 


My score My total score 


My name ———_ 
Quiz for issue of April 5, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Some of , 


most fascina 
ed from tl 


which the 


words are deri name of some 


person OF pla wit! word 


illy linked 


words and t eins 


histor ww is a list of name 
How many can 


you identitv? space opposite ¢ ich 


letter write if the correct 
wer, (Your yulary of e words i 


ibove a 


can add as many as 
' 


five more word he list!) 

erful agUressive 
tribe of female war- 
| in Greek 


woman, 


legends 


unar termagant 
lectricity, a unit of 


trengtl 


inth 2. amazon 3 
current 

named after a famous 
h physicist 
2. filament 3. converter 
or necktie with broad ends, 
so that the ends lie flat, one 
i celebrated 
racing track in English 

2 foulard >. ascot 

] 


inish by refusing to do business 


unpere 
‘ 


the other—after 


' 
group, from the 


land 


t person ofr t 
vf an Irish agent who 
ostracized 
3. bowdlerize 
good things of 
especi lly eating, so called for 
Greek philosopher who was er- 
ously regarded as teaching that 


est good in life is pleasure 
. 


2. boycott 


who enjoys the 


mystic 3. epicure 
igantly chivalrous or roman- 


from the name of the 


famous hero knight in the Spanish 


novel by Cervantes 


1, quixotic 2. teutonic 3. nomadic 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Byzantine Empire- The Eastern I pire 
edges of the Black and Mediter 
Seas that succeeded the 
Empire and remained a powerful civiliz 
until 1453. A defensive barrier 

barbarians, it allowed Christi 
flourish, while keeping ancient 


on the 
ranean Roman 
ing torce 

igainst the 
inity to 
culture alive. The capital was Constanti- 
Istanbul ). 

An adjective 
characterized by 
tive action 


nople (now 

Pertaining to or 
energy, or effec- 
From the Greek word, dyna- 
mike 8, meaning powerful 


dynamic 
force, 


A noun. A succession of rulers 
tamily or stock. 

manganese — A Hard, brittle, 
grayish-white metallic element, used as 
an alloy in steel to give toughness, 


dynasty 
from the 


Sallie 


noun 





( LD MAN Hansen was flashing a 

coyote pelt, working with the slow 
care of a man who has one job to do 
and all eternity for it. There was 
warmth in the sunlight. The door of 
the log shack stood open, and Hansen 
worked in shirt sleeves, his white head 
uncovered. This was one of those rare 
December days when man and _ beast 
and plant imagine spring will follow 
autumn, for once. But the old man, 
who talked to his dog a good deal, had 
told Bingo that winter had merely let 
go to get a better hold. 

Bingo—a dog all leg and jaw—lay 
stretched at the old trapper’s feet. Han- 
sen liked to say Bingo had never made 
up his mind whether to be a hound ot 
an Airedale. 

The old man labored patiently and 
the dog appeared dead, until suddenly 
he raised his ugly head and looked up, 
bidding for attention with a low woof 

“T heard it,” the old man muttered. 
Bingo groaned and relaxed. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
trom Collier's. Copyrighted 1949 by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co 





Wolf! 


By OWEN CAMERON 


Hansen’s keen ears told him when 
the car had crawled out of Horse Creek 
Canvon to level ground, and not until 
then did he stop working. When the 
car rolled into the _ timber-crowded 
clearing, he was sitting on the front 
step of his cabin. 

Taking his cue from Hansen, Bingo 
did not bark. The car was painted the 
green and gold of the state Forest 
Service. Hansen said hello to the driver 
in a general way, so that the passenger 
could include himself or not, as he 
pleased. That Captain Kellog, 
Hansen’s nearest neighbor—if a place 
three miles distant could be called 
neighboring. He did not respond to 
Hansen’s greeting, not a nod’s worth, 
but got out of the car frowning. 


was 
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Bent, the 
greeted 


The driver was Morton 
young district ranger. He 
Hansen in his serious way, and the old 
man told him, “Coffee’s hot, Mort.” 

“I guess not,” the district ranger said. 
“This isn’t just a friendly visit.” 

“No?” asked Hansen, looking at Cap- 
tain Kellog. “What’s he thought up 
now?” 

Captain Kellog said shortly, “Let's 
get on with it, Bent. My time’s valu- 
able.” He was a dozen or more 
younger than Hansen’s seventy-odd, a 
man with a prosperous stomach, no hait 
and unhealthy eyes. Hansen was frail 
as a dry leaf, but the spirit that looked 
out of his blue eyes was sound and 
strong. 

“It’s Bingo,” Mort Bent 
the big dog thumped his tail once. 

“He’s killed his last deer,” said Cap- 
tain Kellog. 

Hansen echoed, “Bingo?” and the 
dog sat up, gentle eyes contradicting 
wicked jaw. “Bingo? Last time it was 
me. 


years 


said, and 


It might have been a ghost that Hansen was 
trailing; but it was a murderous killer and it left tracks 
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“T'll catch you at it, someday,” said 
Captain Kellog. He made an effort to 
be fair. “Though if you shoot a deer 
or two out of season, I suppose it’s no 
great harm. That seems to be the local 
opinion. But what that dog doesn’t kill, 
he runs out of the country.” 

Hansen said in growing indignation, 
‘Old Bingo deer in his 
life.” 

‘I've heard him, night after night,” 
said Kellog. 

“Shows what you know,” Hansen 
snapped. “You never hear Bingo ‘less 
he’s treed. Then it’s a bob-cat, or some- 
times a bear. I don’t always feel chipper 
enough to go to him, but he’s stubborn. 
Though lately he’s been staying home, 
so—” 

“Now wait,” said Mort. “You know 
I don’t go off half-cocked. Last month 
the captain found three deer killed in- 
side his fence—” 

“God knows how many 
didn’t find,” Kellog said. 


= BENT looked over his shoul- 


der. “If you can’t stop interrupting, we'd 
better go.” Captain Kellog glared, but 
in silence, and the ranger told old 
Hansen, “I saw the last one, a fresh 
kill with only the ham eaten, near that 
spring above the big meadow. Bingo’s 
tracks were in the soft ground.” 

Old man Hansen said bewilderedly, 
“Some other dog.” 

“Can you name one it might be?” 

“Well, then, a bear. Or a couple 
coyotes. Some think they won't tackle 
a grown deer, but—” 

“This was a four-point buck,” Mort 
Bent said. “You know it wasn’t coyotes. 
Do you think I can’t tell a coyote’s long 
track from Bingo’s? This was a big dog, 
and there’s no other dog his size. And 
Captain Kellog saw Bingo.” 

“Bobcats,” Hansen said weakly. “We 
got four this season, and could have 
had more if I'd go to him. You know 
how a cat kills fawns—why, you ought 

iid Bingo a medal, instead of 
coming here like this.” e 

“Ride down with us and look at the 
tracks,” the district ranger said. “I want 
you to be satisfied. I know how you feel 
ibout the how Id feel. But once 
he’s taken to running deer, he’s got to 
be killed. It’s not only law, but right, 
und you know it.” 

“I know Bingo never 
let alone killed one.” 

“T'll show you his tracks,” Mort Bent 
“You'd rather shoot him than 


never run a 


others I 


to give 


d ge 


run a deer, 


repeated 
have someone else do it, wouldn’t you? 
I can go through the red tape, but I 
figured you'd rather. It makes it easier 
all around.” 

Looking down at the big dog, Han- 
sen shook his head in a stunned way. 

“Come down now and look at the 
evidence,” the ranger urged. 


Taking two steps backward, the old 
man reached inside the cabin for the 
rifle that always stood beside the door. 
He held it loosely in his wrinkled old 
hands, but his thumb was on the ham- 
mer. 

“Now get out,” he said harshly. 

Captain Kellog backed away in 
alarm, but the district ranger said calm- 
ly, “Don’t be a fool, Hansen. I'll have 
to come back and do it the hard way.” 

“You try coming here and shooting 
my dog,” Hansen told him. “You think 
I'd let you? You think I'd stand by and 
let Bingo be killed?” 

Bingo showed his long teeth. The 
ranger said, “You won't have any 
choice. Put the gun down and be sensi- 
ble.” 

“Get out, before I turn Bingo loose 
on you!” 

The ranger looked steadily into 
Hansen's hard blue for a long 
moment, then shrugged and _ turned 
away. In the car, Captain Kellog re- 
covered his assurance and now 
shouted: “You'll live to regret this, 
Hansen!” 

Mort Bent started the car and drove 
away without glancing again at Han- 
sen. When the green and gold machine 
was out of sight, the old man leaned 
the gun against the wall of the cabin 
and sat down on the step once more, 
stiffly. 

“See what you got us into?” he asked 
the dog. Bingo laid his grizzled head 
on the man’s knee. 

“I never figured you'd chase deer,” 
the old man went on in a troubled tone. 
“But if Mort says he saw your track, 
he did. And he'll get what papers he 
needs and come back.” 


I 1): was silent several minutes and 


then said to the dog, “You know he'll 
be back. I can’t see but one thing to do. 
We'll go over the mountain to Nevada 
or someplace. It’s kind of tough to 
strike out that way at my age, but it 
won't be forever.” 

But in his 
Forever 


eyes 


heavy heart he felt it 
might be isn’t long, when a 
man is seventy-six. 

He went into the make 
ready. In the sugar bow] was nearly 
a hundred  dollars—burying 
Hansen made a pack of a canvas and 
two blankets, wrapping these around a 


cabin to 


money. 


pot, a frying pan, and a few groceries. 
He picked up gun and pack and 
walked out. It was simple, but hard 
He wasn’t leaving much, he thought to 
After 
man 
moved, if he 


himself—just everything twenty 


vears in one place, i collected 
things that couldn't be 
owned all the trucks in the world. 
Half a mile from the cabin he 
dropped his pack against a sugar pine, 
ordered Bingo to guard it, and went 


over his slim trap line, hiding the traps 


in bunches of six. These days he trapped 
nothing but the big mountain coyotes. 
The bounty money bought his groceries, 
and trying to outwit the wary predators 
kept his brain sharp. 

The traps cached, Hansen returned 
to his pack and Bingo. Hansen decided 
to make camp near by. The sun was 
westering, and he was tired, but what 
really held him was a deep reluctance 
to leave this country. Forty or fifty 
years ago all country looked alike to 
him, but now this was home. 

He packed to a small spring on a 
hillside masked by pine seedlings. The 
little cove where the water rose was 
well hidden, facing due south, with 
eight miles of rough, forested ridges 
between it and the nearest ranch. But 
he did not start his fire until dusk 
came to cover a smoke. The blaze would 
not be visible two hundred yards. 

Pine needles made a mattress, and 
the old man built the fire high before 
turning in. Weariness sent him to sleep 
at once. 


Ft ansen awoke in the false dawn, 
sitting up at once, but not fully alert, 
so that for a moment he had the con- 
fused feeling of being a boy again. 
The hairs on his neck were tingling, 
and he heard Bingo growling with a 
whiny overtone. The fire was now only 
a bed of cold ashes. 

Straining eyes and ears against the 
darkness, the old man muttered, “Shut 
up, Bingo. How can I hear anything?” 

The sound came faintly, far away. 
Hansen listened incredulously. Except 
for Bingo he would have doubted the 
witness of his ears. The big dog shivered 
and showed his teeth, fear and hate 
working in him. Bingo would risk a 
nip at the heels of the biggest bear; 
no two coyotes could make him feel 
anything but contempt, and he had 
killed more than one bobcat without 
help. But now his growling had a false 
sound, like a weak man’s threats. 

“It ain't possible,” old Hansen mut 
tered. He put a hand on the dog, and 
Bingo’s muttering became deeper, more 
confident. 

The old man sat shivering in the 


predawn for a long time, but the distant 
sound was not repeated. At last he 
stirred to build a fire, huddling close, 
trying to warm his thin blood 


A thought made him ask Bingo, 
“How long you known? You ever see 
him? I bet you was thankful for those 
long legs. Or vou just smelled him, so 
far? That’s what you was doing at that 
buck, ain’t it?” 

Later, munching hot cakes and 
bacon, he told the dog, “We'll go down 
and look at the deer. I know and you 
know, but we got to be sure.” 

They put in all day at that, Bingo 

Continued on page 23) 
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TODAY’S QUESTION: Do You Think 
“A Woman's Place Is in the Home”? 
Or Do You Think a Girl Can Make a 
Success of a Career and Marriage? Do 
You Think a Girl’s Education Should 
Differ from a Boy's? Also, Do You 
Think Men Should Be Expected to Take 
More Responsibility for Running the 
House and Taking Care of Children 
Than the Majority De? 

The sociologists who are sitting up 
nights tearing their hair over the ques- 
tion “Whither Modern Woman?” will 
be interested in the answers our “Jam 
readers volunteered to this 
many-sided question. More readers par- 
ticipated in this discussion than in any 
other “‘Jam Session” we've had this year! 

Girls were the most ardent supporters 
of the career-marriage combination for 
women. Only 47 per cent of the girls 
felt that a woman’s place was first, last, 
and only in the home. while 65 per 
cent of the boys felt that a woman 
couldn't successfully combine marriage 
and a career. 

Twenty-four per cent of the girls 
thought a woman had a right to a ca- 
reer if she wanted one and felt the com- 
bination could be successful. Only 15 
per cent of the boys argued in behalf 


Session” 


of careers for married women. 

The rest of the readers (29 per cent 
of the girls and 15 per cent of the boys) 
said that a career and marriage could 
sometimes be successfully combined— 
depending on the individuals or the cir- 
cumstances involved. 

Most of our readers, even those who 
felt a woman should devote herself en- 
tirely to her home and family, felt that 
boys and girls should receive substan- 
tially the Here is a 
sampling of some of the hundreds of 


same education. 


opinions: 


Once upon a time, the husband, com- 
ing home tired and hungry from a hard 
day at the office, was greeted by his 
ever-cheerful wife and her special apple 
pie. Now, with wives working, cooking 
is well on its way to becoming a lost art. 

When men marry, they secretly be- 
lieve they're investing in a cheap com- 
bination cook, dishwasher, valet, and 
nurse. Personally, I'm all for providing 
this service. Secretly, I'm a staunch be- 
liever in male supremacy. My male is 
going to prove his by supporting me- 
in the style to which I'd like to be 
accustomed. Right now that includes, a 
country estate with several maids and a 
chauffeur-driven Cadillac. However, I 
know that eventually I'll be glad to set- 


tle for a five-room bungalow, a second- 





hand Chevy, and an automatic dish- 
‘vasher—all earned by the sweat of my 
HUSBAND'S brow! 


Patricia O'Driscoll 
Acad. of Mt. St. Ursula, N. Y. C. 


Not every woman is born to be a good 
cook or housekeeper, any more than 
every man could be a good mechanic or 
engineer, Why should there not be self- 
expression in other activities than bak- 
ing; washing, ironing, and taking care 
of children for those women who have 
other talents? 


Naomi Nahee, Hopi Tribe 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Indian H. S. 


Unless there are children, I do not 
think a woman's place is at home. But 
even if a woman holds a job, she should 
be home in time to fix meals for her hus- 
band, because most men cannot cook or 
will not eat their own cooking 

As for taking care of the children, 
that for sure will be my wife's job. First, 
I would be clumsy at changing diapers 
ind would lose my temper. Next, there 
would be trouble trying to get the baby 
to eat. I'd probably shove the food or 
bottle down the baby’s throat. But a 
wife—mv, how gentle! 


Lovis Westerman 
Ballard H. S., Seattle, Wash 


A girl positively can make a success 
of a career and marriage. Both my sis- 
ters are married and work in nursery 
schools. Their husbands are still in col- 
'ege, working for their M.A. degrees. 

For example, my sister Laura is direc- 
tor of a nursery Her husband 
Walter goes to the University of Chi- 
cago. Since Walter has afternoon classes, 
he does the shopping in the mornings. 
They're both home for lunch, and Laura 
prepares the meal. Laura washes and 
Walter dries the dishes. My sister’s ca- 
reer is also a help to Walter—since his 
studies are in the field of child psy- 
chology. The things Walter and Laura 


school 


have in common contribute to their 
happy marriage 
Rosalia Himovitch 
Abraham Lincoln H. S$ 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


I feel that a woman's place is where 
she can best benefit those who come in 
contact with her. If she can do this 
through business, that is the field she 
should enter. If homemaking brings out 
the most in her, she should stay in the 
home. But I also feel that a career and 
homemaking just won't mix. It has to be 
one or the other 

Ethel Austin 
Vashon H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


Housework should be a mutual inter 
est and not “For Wives Only.” Watching 
Butch for a few minutes—willingly- 
should definitely be part of the father’s 
responsibility. Such little courtesies 
shown to a wife would make her want 
to stav home. 


larry Jones 
Whiteland (ind.) H. § 


Junior and Papa are more apprecia- 
tive of a good, hot meal awaiting them. 
than of a tired, career woman waving a 


bunch of cold, green bills. 

4 woman, however, needs almost the 
same education as a man in order to pat 
ticipate in civic and social functions that 
are important to her standing as a good 
citizen and also help her in playing the 
role of a good mother 


Nancy Warner 

Woodbury (Conn.) H. S. 
If a man aids his wife around the 
house, it should be done voluntarily. 
The average man doesn’t ask his wife 
to report at his office in the morning 
because he is a little behind in his work. 
So why should he—unless he does it as 
a favor—have to aid in the housework? 


John Ross 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


Pooling the ideas from our class, we 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

If a girl feels she must have a career 
to have a full life, she should have it 
before she marries. However, if family 
funds run low, it might be permissible 
for a wife to take a part-time job—al- 
though this is not the best solution if 
there are children. 

A man should have a greater respon- 
sibility around the home. A wife has a 
continuous job at home and works as 
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hard as the man and for a longer period 
of time each day. Therefore, anything 
the husband could do in the way of 
taking care of the children or washing 
dishes would create a more secure and 
understanding family group. 


Robert Bradshaw, Secretary 
English 10 A 
Delphi (ind.) H. $ 


kn Ww 


h nise OI 


invthing 
caring tor 
small children that it’s 
just like play. I think that if men were 
with 


don't 
running a 


Many men 
about 
and often say 
to become better wcquainted 


housework. the, would change theit 
opinion 
Marlene Geske 


Dubuque (lowa) H. S. 


Most men do help their wives with 
the heavy werk around the house. But 
this should work both ways. The wife 
take an interest in her 
husband’s work and be willing to help 


should active 
him with his problems. 


Jane Ann Packham 
Blackfoot (Idaho) H. S 


I definitely think women should be 
able to have careers in the business, sci 
cultural fields. Think of the 
marvelous talent that would have been 
wasted if Madame Curie and Florence 
Nightingale had content to be 


housew ives 


entific or 


been 


Barbara Brandt 
Newton (Kans.) H. S 
I am completing my senior year of 
high school and trving to keep i home 
clean and a husband contented. T have 
found these both full-time jobs. and it 
is difficult to do my best in either 
Mrs. Audrey McCloin Orawiec 
Johnstown (Pa.) Central H. $ 


that a 
But this 


statement has seemingly been proved 


It has always been said 


woman's place is in the home 
inaccurate bv the election of women to 
Congress and by President Truman’s ap 


{ is envovs to for 


pomntment of women 
eign countries 

The number 
cal scene 1s 1 reasing 
edly ynitinue to do se 
woman for Presi 
sure that I s! ld not 


nomination tts wa 


of women on the politi 
id will undoubt 
I beliey that a 
lent is inevitable. I am 


such t 


pose 
rt 


cement of wor 


| 
ens rights is a positive sign of an increase 


Im Our ition s maturit 
Robert Boone 
East H. S., Rochester, N. Y 


Although I think a woman’s place is 
I think a girl should be 


not better, educatec 


in the home 
is well, if than a 
boy. Women exert the greater influence 


Also, 


band prefers to converse with someone 


on the children I'm sure a hus 
with interests as broad as his own. 


Frances M. Arcobello 
Acad. of Mt. St. Ursula, N.Y. C 


I believe a woman should have a ca- 
reer or some outside interests—either to 
earn a salary or for her own personal 
satisfaction. 
women run a_ business 
with the efficiency with 
which they run their home. Others find 
satisfaction in Red Cross or church work 
Both kinds of activity 
greater respect for themselves and a 
feeling of being useful and independent 


Some can 


office same 


give women 


With all our modern appliances, the 
tedious housework done by our grand 
mothers can now be accomplished in a 
short time. Thus, homemaking alone is 
no longer enough of a career to keep 
the average woman satisfied 

Dorellis Brown 
Arkansas City (Kans.) H. S 


When there are no children, I think 
it is best for the wife to get a job. Her 
job will relieve her of the boredom of 
after day and will 
give her the satisfaction of knowing she 
is helping her husband provide their 
living 

I also think that many men do not 
obtain the full value from family life, 
because they do not take enough time 
to play with their children and assist 
their wives. 


staying home day 


Virginia Lowenberg 
Donnellson (lowa) H. §$ 


Many people argue that housework 
gets boring when a woman has to do it 
day after day. Let’s be sensible. Any job 

or even a recreation we enjoy—gets 
monotonous if we keep at it every day 

I believe that girls should have one 
course in home economics every year 
thev are in high school. 

Mary Jo Woods 
Trinity Prep. School 
Iichester, Md 


In school, such subjects as child care 
and home economics are important and 
fun for the girl who plans on marriage 
as her career; however, other subjects 
are equally important because the ill 
ness or death of her husband may mean 
that the wife will have to work to sup- 
port the far il 

Doloris Hissong 
Flathead County H. § 
Kalispell, Mont 


Since 


i home 


nake the money to pay for 
think they 
to keep it 


hink a father should play 
iildren while his wife is pre 


men 


one would would 
jov helpir 


moothly. We 
| 


running 


a 
t 
t 


with his « 
paring the evening meal The mother 
has cared for them all day long, while 
their father has had a quiet day in an 
air-conditioned office 
Phyllis Peterson and Mary Johnson 
Huntley (lll.) H. § 


When children are old enough to help 


their mother. they should be taught to 


do so, so the father can rest when he 
comes home from work. 


Jim Waugh 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S$ 


During the war many women took 
jobs in factories, offices, and other busi 
nesses. Also, during the war, there was 
an alarming increase in the number of 
crimes by teen-agers. I, for one, feel that 
women working outside the home was 
one of the major reasons for this rise in 
juvenile delinquency. 

When will the American woman real 
ize that all the money which she could 
possibly earn away from home is not 
worth, nor will it every buy, the kind 
of training any child deserves! 

Merrill Greenlee, Jr. 


Abraham Lincoln H. S$ 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


My folks both work, and I’m not 
ashamed of it. If a woman has as good 
an education as a man, why shouldn't 
she work? Work makes dreams come 
true. Many women who don’t work 
spend a lot of time at clubs of. different 
sorts which often leads to a more serious 
neglect of their homes. 

Though many people say a woman 
can't combine a career and raising a 
family, I think it depends on the age 
and personality of the children in- 
volved. Many children whose parents 
work become more self-reliant. 

Marilyn McCrory 
Newton (Kans.) H. S. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” QUESTION: 
Are High School Proms Becoming Too 
Expensive? 

Many teen-aged boys are protesting 
that the cost of squiring a girl to a 
formal dance is becoming prohibitive. 
Teen-agers who live in large cities re- 
port that it’s not uncommon for a prom 
date to set a boy back $50 or $60. (In 
addition to the prom tickets, a boy pays 
for a corsage for his date, for taxi fare 
—if he can’t wangle a car for the eve- 
ning—for after-prom eats at a “swish” 
and for dances he must 
rent or buy a tux.) When a precedent 
for “shooting the works” on a 
date is established in a 


place, some 
prom 
community, 
many boys feel they can’t afford to go. 

What do you think? Are the proms 
community too expensive for 
the average student? If so, what do tou 
think might be diminish the 
“high cost of dancing”? Do you think 
parents should be expected to finance a 
boy's promenading? Or should a_ boy 
pay for a prom from his allowance or 
he has earned? 


in your 


done to 


with money 

If you'd like to participate in our 
next “Jam Session.” send us your sen- 
timents on the topie above. Mail your 
contribution not later than April 15 to: 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St.. New York 3, N. Y 





Wolf! 


(Continued from page 20) 


locating the scene of four kills. Three 
of them the coyotes had found and de- 
voured to the last bone-fragment, but 
the big buck was still untouched. Old 
Hansen found the tracks he wanted and 
studied them, while Bingo pressed 
close, sniffling. 

“No, 1 wouldn’t believed it,” the old 
man ‘It’s like somebodv telling 

a ghost. Wonder what 
We'll find out tonight, 


said. 
vou they 
Mort’ll say? 
 —E 


seen 


|= district ranger worked hard all 
day and went to bed early. At ten- 
thirty that night, the Forest Service 
compound was quiet, dark except for 
a small light that burned beside the 
telephone in the office. Next door was 
Mort Bent’s neat house. The ranger 
slept soundly, and it was his wife who 
heard the insistent light tapping. 

Mort found his slippers and shuffled 
vawning to the door, vaguely expecting 
fire news, though there had been two 
storms and the lookouts were closed. 
No one waited at the door, and the 
ranger stepped outside, looking around 
sleepily. 

Old man Hansen appeared beside 
him like a shadow rising out of the 
earth and whispered, “Mort, how about 
a truce?” 

Mort woke completely. 
fool! Where’s the dog?” 

“He’s here. I want to talk.” 

Mort said, “Come in the office where 
it’s warm,” and led the way toward the 
light. Sitting down at his desk, he 
nodded at the old man. “I knew you'd 
come in, but I gave week. 
Where’s the dog?” 

“Outside,” Hansen said vaguely. 
“Mort, Bingo never killed no deer.” 

“We've been through that. I saw his 
tracks.” 

“No, you never.” The old man leaned 
forward to say in a low, impressive 
voice, “Mort, what seen was a 
wolf track.” 

“A what? You're crazy!” the ranger 
cried. 

“A genuine big old lobo.” 

“Either you're crazy, or think 
I am. There were never wolves in this 
state.” 

“J heard this wolf last night,” Hansen 
insisted. 

“You heard a coyote.” 

“When I was a kid back home, we 
had Hansen said. “And ] 
trapped them, up north. This is a big 
timber wolf, though Lord knows how 
he come here. He'll weigh a hundred 
and twenty or thirty. He must have 
come a thousand miles to get here. 
That’s your deer killer, Mort. Why, 
once I seen a smaller wolf pull down 


“You old 


vou a 


you 


you 


wolves,” 


a grown horse by himself. And the 
biggest blacktail—” 

“You can’t make it work,” Mort cut 
in wearily. “Who’s going to swallow 
any such story? It’s Bingo, and you 
know it’s Bingo. He’s got to go.” 

The old man muttered, “I guess 
there’s only one way. I got to show you 
that wolf.” 

“Show me the dog. Or you finish 
him. It’s a thing that has to be done, 
so face it.” The young ranger hesitated 
and then went on: “I'm telling vou 
this in confidence, so vou'll know what 
youre up against. Kellog got a war- 
rant for you, and he’s hired Jesse 
Walters to watch your place and re- 
port when you come back, or bring you 
in.” 

“Td 
grunted. 

“He’s been made a special deputy. 
So you can’t go home, and you're too 
old to winter out.” 

“Oh, am I?” 

“So you'd better give up. I'll take care 
of the warrant. Judge Oliver’s my un- 
cle. But you'll have to stop all this 
foolishness.” 

Hansen shook his head. “I’m going 
to catch me a wolf.” 

“You'd be a long time trapping a 
wolf around here,” the district ranger 
said sourly. “I can’t let you leave 
here.” 

“Wait a minute,” the old man cried. 
“I asked for a truce.” 

“I didn’t promise anything.” 


like to see him!” Hansen 


“Mort, give me a show! You ain't 
doing this for meanness, like Kellog. 
Give me two weeks.” 

“I'm doing my job,” the ranger said. 

“Kellog’s got more land than he can 
Hansen went on. “Three 
under fence, and No Tres- 
passing signs. I told him I wouldn't sell 
my little piece nohow, and double that 
for anybody who put up fences and 
signs.” 

“It’s his way, and his privilege.” 

“Ever since, Kellog’s been spiteful. 
He sent the game warden up to search 
me, though he denies it. Warden was 
all right, just doing his job. He told 
me in his opinion I saved fifty fawns 
a year, killing predators. You know, 
Mort, I been here twenty years, and 
hope to die here, and nobody but Kel- 
log ever made me any trouble.” 

“It’s not the captain, it’s Bingo,” Mort 
said. “You'll die, all right, if you sleep 
out a few nights.” 

“Then let me go back to the cabin 
for a week or two. One week!” 

The ranger shook his head. “It’s my 
job. And for your own good, I can’t 
let you go. Where'd you leave Bingo?” 

The old man stirred, and Mort said 
gently, “Don’t try it. I'm forty-five 
years younger and sixty pounds heavier. 
Where’s the dog?” 


use now, 


sections, 
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“You win,” Hansen said. “He’s back 
of your house, guarding my rifle.” 

Mort Bent led the way outdoors. He 
was watchful, but he put no hand on 
the old man. Once in the park forest, 
Hansen could not be caught, but here 
in the open Mort could move ten yards 
to his one. 

A few paces from the office, Hansen 
whistled shrilly, and the big dog came 
with a rush. Bending to touch his dog, 
the old man said, “Watch it, Bingo.” 

“Now you're being sensible,” Mort 
said. He frowned down at Bingo in 
the uncertain light from the office win- 
dow. “What’s that around his jaw— 
wire? What for?” 

Hansen chuckled. “He 
too. It’s so he can’t bite.” 

The two men stood side by side, 
the ranger’s watchfulness a little re- 
laxed now. Hansen suddenly rammed a 
hand against Mort’s shoulder, his frail 
muscles hardly rocking the - younger 
man, but at the same moment he cried, 
“Bingo—get him!” 

The big dog charged unhesitatingly, 
coming off the ground and throwing 
his full weight against Mort’s chest. 
The ranger stumbled backward with a 
choked yell, went down, and rolled 
over with his arms crossed to protect 
face and throat. Bingo snarled horribly 
as he drove in to kill. 

From the darkness old man Hansen 
whistled, and the dog was gone. Mort 
sat up, gasping, and from the house 
his wife called in a terrified voice, 
“Mort! Mort, what was that? Are you 
all right, Mort?” 

“It’s nothing. Dogfight,” the ranger 
panted, getting to his feet. Anger al- 
most drove him to wake his deputies 
and go after the old man. 

Hansen had picked up his rifle as he 
passed behind the district ranger’s 
cabin, and at the edge of the forest he 
waited until] he was sure there would 
be no pursuit. Then he set out through 
the dark woods .. . 


wondered, 


Nexr morning he slept late, and 


spent most of the day making a perma- 


nent camp, a shelter of cedar bark 
against the south wind that brought rain. 

On the following morning, he was 
ready for work. He made two sets, 
using all of his number four traps, one 
near the big buck the wolf had killed 
near Kellog’s meadow, the other around 
a deer he had shot. He worked care- 
fully, rubbing traps and his hands with 
aromatie cedar, not satisfied until his 
sharp old eyes could see no leat out of 
place, no grain of new earth, no broken 
twig. 

Next day Hansen and the dog 
wandered with apparent aimlessness 
through the rough country east and 
north of the camp, tracking from ridge 
to ridge, water to water. They found 
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the scene of an old deer kill, and a 
dead, partially devoured coyote. 

That week Hansen tried a dozen 
trapper’s tricks. He made blind sets, 
bait sets, trail sets, and one night after 
midnight slipped back to his tiny cabin 
for a jar of “scent,” a lure of his own 
cooking made of all the world’s bad 
smells, that would draw a coyote a 
mile upwind. There was no sign of 
Walters or any other watcher, 
had_ searched his 


Jesse 
though 
cabin. 

Hansen caught two bobcats and 
three coyotes. Around one setting he 
found the wolf's great paw mark, and 
near two others Bingo snarled over the 
pine needles where no tracks showed. 
On the fifth night the wolf showed 
that he was aware of the man. 


someone 


, that midnight Bingo be- 
gan to rave against the darkness, a wild, 
almost hysterical warning and defiance. 
Old Hansen sat up and clutched at his 
rifle, knowing the wolf was out there, 
upwind. He fumbled with the knot on 
Bingo’s leash, but thought better of that 
at once. He said to the frenzied dog, 
“You're just fool enough to go, if I sent 
you. Might as well let Mort kill you, 
as that. If I had light to shoot by—” 

The wolf prowled around the camp 
for an hour, silent as death. Once Han- 
sen thought he glimpsed it and almost 
fired, but he wanted to be sure. There 
would be no second chance. 

Next day the old man moved camp 
and buried three traps under the ashes 
of his fire, building a small blaze to 
cover traces of his work and kill the 
scent of iron. Into the flames he 
dropped bits of meat, to and 
sizzle and stink. 

A coyote found the campfire set 
first, and was there in the morning. The 
wolf had later, prowling 
piciously twenty yards downwind. Han- 
sen hopefully reset, and on the follow- 


sear 


come sus- 


ing morning, he found all three traps 
thrown and sprung. He did not doubt 
this was the wolf’s doing. 

The next week brought rain, to wet 
Hansen’s body 
The little 
ilmost gone 
ind coffee Ww 
R un Was 


storm mig t } 


ind dampen his spirit. 
flour he had 


His meals were of venison 


brought was 
th one small hot cake for 
bad, but the next 
ring snow 
hes of blue flesh 
ns eves, and he shivered 
the fire. He 
than 
he had for ten y irs, ind his old bones 
d, the warmth of the 
cabin. Now at night he slept hardly at 
ill, dozing and waking to listen. 

But Hansen admit the 
possibility of tried to 
set his traps carefully, often 


working all day on one set, and carry- 


bre id. 
} 
sn nwed 


oO rd over 


was working more 


needed ‘ 


would not 


+ 


defeat, and only 


more 


ing the left-over earth to running water 
before disposing of it. With Bingo, he 
had tracked the wolf to a high, rocky 
point and found a dozen of his beds, 
but none that was used regularly and 
no well-traveled trail. 

The old man laboriously built a 
dead-fall with his hand ax, though he 
told Bingo it was a waste of time. He 
caught a huge old male wildcat and a 
young coon. 

Catching the made him feel 
mean. “Alwavs does,” he told Bingo. 
“I guess I'd trap them if there 
more money in it, but I’m glad there 
ain’t. We'll forget the deadfall—no wolf 
would walk in one, anyhow.gLet’s try 
the old rooster set.” 

Thinking about that made him grin 
to himself, in spite of his cold misery. 
That afternoon he made his way to 
Captain Kellog’s ranch, moved shiver- 
ing into the hay batn well after dark, 
burrowed into the hay, and at once 
fell asleep. He woke with a start when 
the first crowings from the henhouse 
reached his subconscious mind. 

Kellog had a hired man, who would 
be sleeping. Kellog had a dog, that 
old Hansen called a “darn’ poodle kind 
of a dog.” It was in fact a gentle 
cocker spanie]. The old man correctly 
guessed that it would sleep indoors, 
but he took no risks, working upwind 
to the hen-house and entering sound- 
lessly as a raiding owl. He risked 
striking a match, and the chickens 
moved and muttered on the perch. 

There were three grown roosters, 
and Hansen chose the largest, a mag- 
nificent red bird. At Hansen’s gentle 
touch, the rooster made indignant but 
not loud noises, and then the old man 
had it, legs and beak, and clamped his 
elbow over the wings. The nearest hen 
fell off the perch and went wandering 
around complaining to heaven as Han- 
sen slipped out. 

Bingo had waited patiently in the 
woods beside Hansen’s rifle, and they 
went home in the dawnlight. The old 
man made his set not far from camp, 
staking the rooster in the angle of two 


coon 


was 


fallen trees, burying four traps along 
the only line of approach 

The challenge 
heard a mile or ind would draw 
The wolf listened 


nights, 


rooster’s could be 
more 
anv hunting animal 

and looked for two 
nearness kept away 
The third night the 
the traps, taking the rooster and leav- 


and _ his 
any rash coyotes 


wolf came in over 


ing only a pinch of hair in 
Old Hansen looked at it mournfully. 
He. looked up at the 


northward, foreseeing snow and freez- 


one trap. 
clouds driving 


ing weather. 

“No coffee left, and the 
our last hot cakes,” he told the dog. 
When it done—if I ain't 
done 
Bs 


rooster got 


snows I'm 
now.” 


Back in camp he stoked the fire and 
huddled closer to it than was. safe, 
muttering, “No heat in that wood.” 
He looked at Bingo. “I could shoot you 
and go in. Only I can’t. But what hap- 
pens to when I get down for 
keeps?” 

His 


clouds 


you 


black as the 
wondered al- 


thoughts 
overhead as he 
most superstitiously if any trapper’s 
trick could fool the wolf. After that 
first night, Hansen had not heard the 
gray killer’s howl. Except for the rare 
tracks, it might be a murderous ghost. 

“He upwind to us every 
night,” Hansen said to Bingo. “But we 
ain’t even come close to catching him.” 

He pinched the dog’s ear. “We? I 
been doing it all. You ain’t even showed 
me a good trail. All you do is growl 
and smell around. I don’t blame you. 
If there was a way we could both— 
wait a minute, lemme think about that.” 

At nightfall he was still thinking 
about it, shaking his head doubtfully 
as he stared into the fire. A single flake 
of snow falling on his hand decided 
him, and he crawled into the blankets 
with his sheath knife at hand. 

Hansen slept with his head uncov- 
ered, and at long intervals snow fell 
on his face, but the earth stayed black 
as the sky. The fire had long been 
ashes when Bingo growled in his chest, 
facing down the wind. Hansen put out 
a hand and Bingo pressed against it, 
trembling, but not with fear. The 
knife’s worn blade was sharp as a razor, 
and the rope fell apart under it. The old 
man held Bingo by the loose throat 
skin, whispering softly and wordlessly 
—half cursing, half coaxing. 

At last he murmured, “Just hold him 
a minute. All right—get him!” 


were 


comes 


= sprang away, his war cry wild 
as Hansen kicked free of the blankets, 


lunging into the dark with a yell as 
savagely wordless as the dog’s. Close to 
him seven devils burst into mad rage, 
and Hansen had a moment's glimpse 
of both beasts on their hind legs, twist- 
ing like men in a death grapple. 

Then he was in it, down, under it, 
feeling with his left hand 
bing with his right, the fury of the fight 
over him like a great wave. His hand was 
on wolf hair, wolf leg, and he yelled 
against the choking smell of wolf, stab- 
ind stabbing again. He came to 
went down again like a man 


and _stab- 


bing 
his knees 
in a fierce surf, his world narrowed to 
the sound and smell and shock of it, 
with no space for thought, for fear or 
hope 

It was morning 
hard, when he reached the Forest Serv- 
ice camp. Climbing the fence, he fell 
down, and was struggling to regain his 
feet in the new snow when Mort Bent 
saw him 


full and snowing 





Shouting for his deputy, Mort ran 
toward the old man. Bingo limped 
ahead to meet him, snarling defiance, 
blood on his ugly head. Hansen panted, 
“Shut up, Bingo.” 

Mort steadied Hansen, smelling the 
wild. animal smell so that he coughed, 
staring at the man dog, 
staring harder at the bloody fur the 
old man carried. Bingo was a one-eared 
dog, and he went on three legs, dot- 
ting the snow with red. The ear’s stump 
had dried, but the wounds his tongue 
could reach still oozed blood. Old Han- 
sen’s shirt was wrapped around his left 


bloods and 


arm at the elbow, and his hand wore 
a dark glove of dried blood 

The old man would not give up the 
wolf-hide until Mort's 
kitchen. Then he released it to the 
deputy, and told Mort, in.a voice that 
trembled, “If another 
there’s a wolt. Now vou lav a hand on 


they reached 


you never see 
my dog, and I'll skin you.” 
Mort and his deputy stared at the 
pelt with its head, and 
Mort's wife tront room 
ind cried to Mort to get that dreadful 
thing out of her kitchen 
Hansen, and 


long, cruel 


came trom a 
Then she saw 
forgot the wolf. 


swabbing jodine there and elsewhere. 


She came of warrior stock. First she | 


dressed wounds, then she cooked food, 
lastly she asked questions. Bingo had 
half a loaf of bread, and a steak that 
was to have been for Mort’s supper. 
Bits of the story came out while Han- 
sen ate ham and eggs 
so I didn’t know what else to do,” 

the old man said. “I’ve heard of single 
dogs tackling a wolf, but I never seen 
one—a live one. Once | a big 
wolf whip five good-sized dogs and kill 
two of ‘em doing it. It seemed like the 
same as shooting old Bingo. Not that 
Bingo would hold back, no matter 
where I sent him, and if I end up in 
hell your pardon, ma’am, but 
that’s in the Bible I do, Pll 
vhistle, and I bet he comes running.” 
Hoor the wolf's 
grinned at them. Now and then Bingo 
took time off from licking his wounds 
to glare and grow! at it 

“I’ve killed wolves and cats, and once 
with the knife, to save dogs 
when I couldn't shoot,” the old man 
went on. “But | and a 
sight quicker, and it was light 
six-eight dogs to hold the wolf. When 
we tied this one, | 
either of us’d conte out again.” 

Wincing, Hansen left his chair to 
bend over Bingo. The dog hit the flom 
with his tail, without looking up from 
his wound cleansing. The old man 
could not keep pride out of his voice 

“Old Bingo knowed. He figured to 
hold on till he and then 


some. You seen his teeth marks in that 


did see 


beg 
well, if 


From the head 


a bear 


was vounger 
and 


into wasnt sure 


Was dead, 


She | 
bathed and dressed the old man’s arm— | 


hide, and maybe if he'd got a throat 
grip—No, he couldn't have won alone, 
no more than I could.” 

He examined Bingo’s leg. With some 
trouble, they had put 
cracked and 
warned the dog, “You leave that band- 
Turning to Mort, he 
how with 
one slash, like you'd done it with a 
knife? That would be when Bingo went 
in for his hold. Lucky thing I used my 
knife when I did, or me and Bingo 
wouldn’t be here. We kind of 
hindered him from killing the other.” 

Staring at the woltskin, Mort said, 
‘I'd like to have this thing mounted, 
and hang it in the office 
of a wolf in the state before.” 

‘My dad used to tell of catching one 


a splint on the 


bone, Hansen — sternly 


age be, now. 


went on. “See his ear’s off 


eal h 


I never heard 
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down in the valley,” the deputy put in 
“When he was a kid, that was.” 

Hansen gently touched the stump 
of Bingo’s ear. The dog continued to 
lick a cut, but his eyes rolled upward. 

lll see Kellog,” Mort promised. 
He won't trouble you, and he'll apolo 
gize to Bingo. He'd better!” 

Mort’s wife said 
poured more coftee 
ted -to 
jaw. He said to Hansen,” 
be as large a bounty on him as there 
is on a mountain lion—more. But there 
isn’t any at all, because there never was 
vou'll get is 


nothing. but she 
The deputy squat- 
murderous 


examine the wolf's 


“There should 


need for any. I guess all 
the glorv.” 

The old man said, without looking 
up, “And a So's 


Bingo, I expect.” 


dog. I'm. satisfied. 


How to be her lucky charmer 


1. Oh, oh! Better be mighty carefu! on 
your date with that brunette. She’s super- 
delicious and superstitious, so wear a four- 
leaf clover on your watch chain. And don’t 
forget to wear a handsome Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Whew! Thank goodness your Arrow 
outfit has her charmed. Well, not much can 
happen across the dinner table. All she 
can see is you and that trim-fitting, Mitoga- 
cut Arrow Shirt. Oh, oh! Watch that salt! 


Look out for that mirror! Look out! 


2. Now you've done it! Walked her right 
under a ladder! Better take her mind off 
the subject—turn her gaze at your swell- 
fitting Arrow Collar, the way its smooth 
slope flatters your face. Show her your col- 
orful Arrow Tie that blends so smartly. 


4. What luck! Everything goes wrong, but 
the gal doesn't notice a thing. Trust an 
Arrow ensemble to take the kinks out of a 
jinx! MORAL: Be lucky in love. Wear an 
Arrow Shirt, Tie, Handkerchief. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs + Underwear «+ Sports Shirts 
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1. PRECIOUS BANE Mary Webb 
Rain, Rain, Go Away! This strange novel of country folk in Shropshire, England, 


will haunt your mind for many a day. It all began when 

There’s an old saying that April show-  Gideon’s father died and Gideon inherited the farm. His lust 
ers bring May flowers. It also is true for wealth became overpowering. He did terrible things to 
that April T-A-B CLUB books bring everyone around him. Out of his tormented nature sprang 
May dividends. the bitter seeds of his undoing. 

Yes, next month you select your free 
books due—one for every four you have 
purchased. The great variety of books me WALDEN Henry David Thoreau 
offered this month should make every WALDEN 
T-A-B CLUBBER eager to build up 
that dividend credit. 





“I lived alone in the woods, a mile from any neighbor, in a 
house which I had built myself on the shore of Walden Pond 
in Concord, Mass., and earned my living by the labor of my 


re are Ww 5 »00ks ae ‘ - 
Here are a few thoughts about books own hands.” Thus, nature lover Thoreau starts his book. 


by famous book lovers: His rich experiences, found in beautiful scenery, wide read- 


There is no frigate like a book to take ing, and quiet thinking, were soul satisfying. 
us lands away Emily Dickinson 


Comrade, this is no book. Who 3 PRISONER OF ZENDA Anthony Hope 


touches this, touches a man 





Walt Whitman — Rudolph Rassendyll was born with red hair, a large nose, a 
Some books leave us free and some Ptvate income and a relish for travel, W hen he goes to 
Ruritania for a quiet holiday, he finds himself embroiled 


books make us free 
Ralph Waldo Emerson '™ @ series of daring adventures. At first he is amused that 
he resembles the Prince of Ruritania. Later developments 

Why don’t you, too, try your hand at are exciting, but to Rudolph, not so amusing. 
writing a brief thought about books? 
This one just came to mind: Books are _ 
fun, books are gay, books can clrase the ’ Es 4. THE RENEGADE L. L. Foreman 
rain away. So, here we are back to April f 
showers again and building dividend ye | | Jim Aherne was brought up among the Sioux Indians after 
credit for next month { ~ his family was massacred on the way West. He was given 
Check the coupon, hand it along with a the name Warbonnet, became a great brave and found him- 
25¢ for each book you want, to your self fighting the whites. But when Custer’s soldiers came, 
T-A-B CLUB secretarv for more good a <« Jim was faced with a real problem. Is blood thicker than 





reading and more dividend credit. “< water? Could he really kill a white man? 


Teen Age Book Club April Titles 
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| 
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Lavinia R. Davis 
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Spend a summer of thrill and fun with the 
Wade family! The real heroine of this story is 
a big red horse named Cassandra, who was a 
summer visitor. While each member of the 
family has his own horse, they jointly care 
for Cassandra during an exciting summer, 
which included a local horse show, a fire in 


Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 
with 25 for each book ordered. 


%& Do not mail this coupon to New York. It is to be kept by your 
T-A-B CLUB secretary 


the barn, and a prowling stranger. 
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NO. 5 IN A SERIES ON “HOW TO READ BETTER” 


By LEE LEARNER 


Extra! Read All— 


OW does your daily newspaper 

look and sound? Do you think of 
it as a stuffy old maa, standing on 
ceremony, wanting to get back to the 
“good old days”? Does it seem like a 
brash, noisy young reformer, eager to 
find fault, trying to solve problems 
overnight? Do you look on it as the 
town gossip, prying into personal lives, 
highlighting the sensational? Or would 
you apply some other description to 
vour paper? 

In short, do you know the personality 
of the newspaper you read? This de- 
pends on how—and how well—you read 
that paper. 

A paper's personality is determined 
by the editor or by the publisher, or 
by the group of top-policy people on 
the editoria) board. Or it may be the 
product of all these people working to- 
gether. They decide what their paper 
stands for and how it views the news. 
They base their editorial stand on two 
factors: how they themselves react to 
events; and how they think their read- 
ers will react to events: 

On the editorial page, the editor 
straightforwardly tells you what the pa- 
per’s position is. Sometimes, however, 
traces of this position spill over into 
the news pages. For example, an edi- 
tor must decide whether a speech by 
the President of the United States is 
more important than a disastrous plane 
crash; both stories can’t be printed in 
the Number One spot. 

A reporter must decide whether he'll 
lead off with the fact that the Yankees 
won or the Dodgers lost; he must say 
one or the other first. 

The headline writer must decide 
among the suspected thief, the victim, 
the booty, the detective’s hunches; he 
seldom has space for all these points. 

For the moment, let’s leave the edi- 
tor’s side of the news and get back to 
the reader. 


Covering Your Beat 


What's the first news vou turn to in 
your paper? Do you first look at the 
sports, the comics, the front-page news, 
the columnists’ features? There are no 
rules to be followed on this point. Let 
vour natural interests dictate your 
choicé. 

But before you toss your paper into 
the trash basket, try this trick: Work 


How to get the most out of your newspaper 


rapidly through the paper, from first 
page to last. Scan each column on 
every page, taking in every headline, 
glancing at every picture. Stop to read 
carefully only the items that catch your 
interest. 

This trick gives you a bird’s-eye-view 
of the day’s news and features. It as- 
sures you that you won't overlook any- 
thing of importance. It also helps you 
to orient yourself to the layout of your 
favorite paper; you discover just where 
each news and feature department is 
presented—foreign, national, local, busi- 
ness, and school news, as well as fea- 
tures on movies, books, sports, food and 
fashions, and syndicated columnists. 

Remember, your newspaper needn't 
cater only to your present interests; it 
can help you build new ones. 

Digging Deep 

Perhaps vou don’t think of yourself 
as a workman as you read a news atti- 
cle; but you must know your tools if 
you're to do a good job of digging into 
the news. 

The first paragraph of an article, the 
“lead,” gives you the core of the story. 
Theoretically, it should tell you “who, 
what, when, where, why, and how.” 
The reporter doesn’t try to build up 
suspense, as the short story writer does. 
Instead he follows a “pyramid” style 
of writing: In the “lead” he puts the 
toundation of basic facts. Less important 
facts follow the “lead.” He adds de- 
tails in the order of their importance. 

That’s why you read the “lead” care- 
fully. You don’t settle for the headline, 
for you recognize that it’s too brief to 
present all the important facts with ac- 
curacy and balance. Before diving into 
the “lead.” you look at the dateline 

LONDON, April 5) to discover where 
and when the article was written. You 
notice whether the article was 
written by your paper’s correspondent 
or by a news service reporter. The main 
services are AP (Associated 
Press), UP (United Press), and INS 
(International News Service). If you're 
thorough, you'll see whether the date- 
line carries the label “BY MAIL” or 
“DELAYED.” In some cases, this may 
indicate that the article has been held 


also 


news 


in the shortest time 


up by a foreign government, or cen- 
sored. When there’s no dateline, you 
know that the item was written today 
in your own town by a reporter on 
your own paper. 

Now you have the “lead” under your 
belt. Why go on? Remember that the 
“lead” represents the opinions of two 
men — the reporter and the editor — as 
to the important facts of the story. You 
may feel that other details of the event 
are more significant. You'll have to read 
on to discover those details. 

To speed up your reading, you can 
“skim” the rest of the story. Instead of 
moving your eyes back and forth across 
each line, focus your eyes on the center 
of the column and run them straight 
down the column You'll “see” the two 
or three middle words in each line; your 
glance will “take in” the marginal 
words on either side of your focus. This 
method may seem strange at first. A 
few days of practice should make you 
an expert skimmer. 

Use the sub-heads as guideposts for 
both reading and skimming. Alert your- 
self when boldface 
type. Be sure to refer to related maps, 
pictures 


von see italics o1 


and charts. 
Weighing In 
You become a truly alert reader 
when you begin to weigh the news 
critically. Here are a few suggestions. 

Does the article mention the specific 
source of the news, or does it refer to 
an unnamed “reliable source”? Is the 
event merely described, or is it also in- 
terpreted by the reporter? Do you know 
enough about the event to judge wheth- 
er his interpretation is sound? 

Don’t read each article in a vacuum. 
Look for tie-ups between one event 
and another. Remember yesterday's 
account of an event as you read to- 
day’s follow-up story. If you don’t un- 
derstand a reference or a technicality, 
make a note of it and check it later. 
Occasionally, compare the coverage of 
the same event in two different papers 
to see whether the same aspects are 
highlighted, the same details included. 
Learn to fit together the jigsaw puzzle 
of fact. Try to view the news as a 
whole. 
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NE of the nicest baseball stories of 

the day is Eddie Waitkus’ comeback 
with the Philadelphia Phillies. You 
probably remember what happened to 
him last season. After a fine start, he 
was shot by a crazy fan. 

Few people expected him to live, 
much Jess return to baseball. But Eddie 
fooled He recovered his 
health and is now bashing baseballs 
again. 

One of the men most responsible for 
Eddie’s comeback is Frank Wiechec, 
the Phillies’ smart young trainer. Wait- 
kus was put into Frank’s hands back in 
November, and the have 
working together ever since 

Frank happens to be an old friend of 
mine; and when I asked him to tell me 
the whole story of Waitkus’ comeback, 
he came through nobly. Here is the 
inside story, written especially for Scho- 
lastic Magazines 


By FRANK WIECHEC 
Trainer, Philadelphia Phillies 


AS ALL of you probably recall, Eddie 


Waitkus was seriously 


everybody. 


two been 


wounded early 
last season. The bullet went through the 


right side of his chest and lodged close 


to the spine. 

The doctors thought it would be too 
dangerous to remove the bullet. But 
when infection set in, this became nec- 


INSIDE 
SLANTS 


essary. A series of operations followed. 
For a couple of months after the opera- 
tions, Eddie carried a tube in his back 
to drain the infection and help the 
wound heal from within. 

After the wound healed 
in a weakened condition. 


he was left 
His weight 
was down, his back muscles had wasted 
quite a bit, and many adhesions (stick- 
ing together of inflamed tissues) were 
present. These interfered with motion in 
his back and shoulders. 

Eddie and I started working together 
in November, and we have been at it 
ever since. In the beginning we worked 
three times a day. Mornings and eve- 
nings we worked on the back itself, on 
a rubbing table. In the afternoons 
took long walks. 

We soon worked up to jogging, and 
finally we began working on calisthenics 
to stretch and strengthen the other parts 
of the body. 


we 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





a 


If you would reach the highest peak 
Of health and strength and zest, 

Eat at least five eggs a week 

To help you feel your best! 





Eggs supply proteins for growth and muscle-building vitamins 
and minerals for pep. Eat them “‘straight’’ any style you 
like —or for a special treat, try one in a milkshake. 


At present [this was back in Feb- 
ruary], we've discontinued the work on 
the rubbing table. Except for a few 
calisthenics before our daily workouts, 
we devote all our time to baseball fun- 
damentals. Eddie is now only about 
five pounds below his normal playing 
weight. He has also regained the 
strength and flexibility of his legs, back, 
and shoulders. 

His timing and speed are our main 
concerns at present. But he is working 
hard and is very much in earnest about 
his work. I feel that if Eddie progresses 
at his current rate and builds up his 
endurance, he will again take his place 
as the best first baseman in the big 
leagues. 

Eddie has taken a beating and has 
worked hard. Not once has he com 
plained. Because of the grit and deter 
mination he has shown, I think he will 
enjov one of the best vears of his career 


this coming season. 


PAUL PETTIT 


In my last column, I mentioned the 
fact that I knew a rookie catcher on the 
New Orleans Pelicans who was going 
to give me an “inside” line on Paul 
Pettit, the famous $100,000 “bonus 
baby.” My friend, a fine prospect him 
self, came through the other day. He 
writes: 

“As luck would have it, I'm rooming 
in the same house with Paul. We have 
breakfast together every morning and 
hang around occasionally at night. He 
is very easy-going and level-headed, and 
everybody is making a big fuss over 
him. The radio, television, and news- 
paper people are annoying the poor guy 
all the time. 

“Paul is very big, although slightly 
overweight right now. He pitched bat- 
ting practice today and I was the second 
man to face him. He was throwing 
pretty hard, but not cutting loose. His 
fast ball didn’t seema to do anything. It 
was just right to hit and I got a couple 
of screaming liners. 

“Paul has good form and gets all his 
weight behind his arm. He also has a 
sense of humor. When somebody asked 
him how he made out at the Pirate 
training school in California, he said, 
‘Pretty good, but not $100,000 worth.’ 

“Paul is a very nice kid and can really 
use the money. His folks have never 
been wealthy, and Paul is taking good 
care of them.” 

Those California high schools sure 
turn out fine pitchers. Take the Mt 
Carmel-Leuzinger game in Los Angeles, 
for example. Both pitchers (Lefty 
Schmidt and Dick Gerakos) hurled no- 
hitters! Leuzinger eked out the only 
run on a hit batsman, a steal, and a wild 
throw. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





WH iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


MiMTHE WINSLOW BOY (London. 
Produced by Anatole de Grunwald. 
Directed by Anthony Asquith. An 
Eagle-Lion Release.) 


Terence Rattigan has adapted his 
play about a famous English trial for the 
screen. The film has wit and substance 
and some fine acting, but the action is 
inclined to be sluggish and the proceed- 
ings a bit “talky.” 

The story revolves around the case of 
Ronnie Winslow (Neil North), a 14- 
vear-old boy who is expelled from the 


British Royal Naval Academy for steal- | 


ing a five-shilling postal order. Ronnie’s 
father (Sir Cedric Hardwicke), 
vinced of his son’s innocence, spends 


con- 


vears, sacrificing both his health and the | 


family’s meager resources, trying to se- 
cure a fair trial for his son. 

The Winslow Boy is the story of a 
valiant fight for a democratic principle 

in this case the right of a private Brit- 
ish citizen to sue the Crown. 
Donat, a top-notch British actor, plays 
the part of Sir Robert Morton, a British 
political leader who is violently opposed 
to the principle that “the King can do 
no wrong.” [t is Morton who takes up 
the ticklish case of “the Winslow 
and fights to see justice done 


bov” 


CINDERELLA (RKO. A Walt Disney 
Production.) 


Walt Disney and his animators are in 
go to work on the 
world’s favorite love story. Their Cin- 
derella may remind vou a little of Al 
Capp’s Daisy Mae, and Prince Charm- 
ing could first 


top form as they 


pass for Lil Abner’s 
cousin. 

The Disney crew are most inventive 
when dealing with some animal char- 
acters which they have added to the 
original fairy tale. The mice who come 
to Cinderella’s aid are among Disnev’s 
happiest inspirations. 


MMBLUE GRASS OF KENTUCKY 
(Monogram. Produced by Jeffrey Ber- 
nerd. Directed by William Beaudine.) 


No deathless drama this—but a thor 
oughly pleasant story of thoroughbreds 
and the men who breed them. There’s 
enough ingenuity in the plot line to 
make this story of rival stables popular 
with young people who like horses. 


Robert | 


The owners of the two stables which 
figure in the story both aspire to breed 


a horse good enough to win the Ken- 


tucky Derby. The daughter (Jane 
Nigh) also aspires to win the son (Bill 
Williams) of the other stable owner. 
We're happy to report that romance 
plavs second fiddle to the Derby 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: #4#/H/Three Came Home. 
wveThe Third Man. 4~4/Give Us This 
Day. 44 Battleground. “4 Intruder in 
the Dust. #iThe Hasty Heart. 4~Stage 
Fright. ~The Black Hand. 4The Out- 


29 


riders. 4@The Capture. &#Chain Light- 
ning. @Young Man with a Horn. #“Our 
Very Own. ##The Astonished Heart 
vTwelve O'Clock High. “Death in 
the Doll’s House. ##Sands of Iwo Jima. 
wvThe Hidden Room. 
Barricade. & Ambush 


 Conspirator. 


Comedy: #44When Willie 
Marching Home. “Francis. 
Doctor! #/Dear Wife 


Comes 
20h, 


Musical: “~~“On the 
Inspector General. 


fown,. 4“ The 


Foreign wveThe Bicycle 
Thief. 

Documentary: ““/The 
Story of Michelangelo 


Language: 


Titan: the 








STUDENTS—Win up to 
3100 in Cash... plus 
ALL-Expense 3-Day Visit to DETROIT 
and the “ROUGE” 








Win school honors and nationwide recognition for your crafts- 
manship, as well as big cash award and free visit to Detroit and 
Dearborn, in the 1950 Industrial Arts Awards Fair. 
Boys and girls from 7th to 12th grades are eligible, but you 
must take at least one shop or drawing course. There is no entry fee. 
Awards will be made in 56 groupings within these 8 major 


divisions 
wood working. . 
plastics . 
your own grade level. 


TEACHERS 


wrought metal . . . patternmaking and moulding... 
. electrical . . . drawing. . 
. . printing. And you compete only with students of 


. machine shop... 


if one of your students wins a 


Special Grand Award, it is duplicated for you! 


Entries must be submitted not later than June 20th. 
ACT NOW... mail this coupon for full information... 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY _ / 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me full information and entry blank for the 1950 Ford Motor Company Industrial 


Arts Awards. 
Name_ 
Street 


City 


State 





LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGERS. 


In 1949 . as in every 
season since ‘84 al 
the important major league | 


batting records were made | 


with Louisville Sluggers . . 
the bat of the champions 
in every league. 


b.. AT YOUR 


penta 


as 
ball season. Get yours at 
your Dealer 
5e (stamps or coin) to | 
Hillerich y 
$-32 


name and address 


ALSO MAKERS OF 





~ 
DO YOU HAVE A 
SKIN PROBLEM ? 


You owe it to yourself 
to try CUTICURA 


let a low price stop you! 
lil 


Don't Fra 
lly medicated Cuticura Soap 
ind Ointment—costing only 
are unusually 
successful in helping clear 
up externally caused pim- 
ples, rash, blackheads—also 
help keep fine skin smooth 

r. Buy 

dre Rgist toda 


ni 


a few cents 


Cuticura 





Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


SENIORS 


tiful 


te 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
MEXICO r/ study and adventure 
17th Year. Booklet ST. 

43 page oe trips in Europe from $195 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS 

RASH A cron lane 

STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
Santa Barbara, California 


Statue of Freedom 


On April 20 the U. S. Post Office De- 
| partment will issue a 3-cent stamp com- 
| memorating the 150th year since Wash- 

jington, D. C., became our nation’s 
capital. 

The new stamp, in blue, shows the 
bronze Statue of Freedom which faces 
east atop the dome of the Capitol 
Building. The statue is 19 and a half 
feet tall. 

The Statue of Freedom is the figure 
}of a woman clad in flowing robes. At 
her waist a brooch with the letters 
“U. S.” on it holds the robes in place. 
| Her right hand rests on the hilt of a 
| she athed sword. Her left hand holds a 
wreath and rests on a shield. She wears 
a helmet covered with a coronet of stars 
jand an eagle’s head. 

A U. S. sculptor, Thomas Crawford, 
|made the statue in the 1850s. The 
statue weighs nearly 15,000 pounds, It 
was hoisted to the top of the dome on 
Dec. 2, 1863. At that time the statue 
|was called “Armed Liberty.” Today it 
lis also called “America.” 

The statue has been shown on U. S. 
stamps before. In 1875 and 1895 it ap- 
peared full length on a series of news- 

|paper stamps. In 1923 a close-up of 
|the statue’s head appeared on a $5 
|stamp. (See below.) 

For a 





of the 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
three cents to Postmaster, Wash- 
D. C., before April 20. 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donald 
|son has announced the complete U. S. 
commemorative program for the rest of 
1950. Stamps will be issued honoring: 
Railroad engineers of America; Boy 
Scouts of America; 150th year since the 
founding of the Indiana Territory; 100th 
ot California’s becoming a 
to the West—the 
pioneer trails ond 


first-day cover new 
and 


ington 


anniversar\ 
state: Gateway 
Fe other 
Louisiana Purchase 
Three 
of the 


ment 


Santa 
and the 


will be issued . honor 


stamps 
three 


executive 


branches of our 
legislative, and judicial. 


Govern- 


of Gimbel’s Stamp Department 





The statue’s head was on 1923 stamp. 


Luck of the Irish 


Two Irishmen on a tandem bike at 
last got to the top of a steep hill. 

Pat: “That was a stiff climb.” 

Mike: “It sure was. If I hadn't kept 
the brake on we would have gone 


* 
backward for sure. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone News 


G: ee 
Sterl. 50¢ 1a N 20 
Ai 
Goan S20 00 each Ht 0 each 
RTISTIC MEDAL & ee co 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


ices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 





fs Site Plated 


Send for Free 
Catalogue Pr 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept tamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustwerthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,’’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stomps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
| to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
coretul to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protet their readers from unfair 
ractices. Any reader who considers that he has 
een deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, aerate Maga- 
zines, 7 12th St., New York 3, N. 














00 
D=ALO 
Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 

$6.00 











PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
ox 510, Bell, 


stamp oe 


Dept. A-24, 
California 


“THE STAMP FINDER” +.)\5 
at a glance the country to which any 
36 pages \lustrated. Includes valu- 








mY WORD! WHAT A BARGAINI 

200 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY Jel 
ABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS, 

SEND TODAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 

Arlington 7 4-B2, Mass. 


| Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approval applicants; 
” also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP co., Dept. 206, 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG 
| <a 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A re A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 

a "ta page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

FREE t al service applicants sen ding 3c postage. 
STAMI $i; 1000, 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfeld 62, Mass. 





San Susine Collection Free 


25 different, Old and New Issues, 

Airmails, Commemoratives. High Val- 

ves—absolutely free with approvals. 
VIKING, 130-GG Clinton S$t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Same Old Line 


They sat together in the DOG SLED. 
“Let’s MUSH to town,” he glibly said, 
But the ESKIMO GIRL was a cautious 
miss 
And she was hard TOBOGGAN with. 


Canadian High News 


Come On 


Friend: “How come you are always 
so busy?” 

Taxi Driver: “I leave the rear door 
open and an empty purse lying on 
the floor. You’d be surprised how many 


people hop in for short distances.” 
The Wyandotte H. S. Pantc 


graph 
Timely Reply 
Curious Soph: “Did your watch stop 
when you dropped it on the floor?” 
Smart Frosh: “Sure, did you think 


it would go on throug he 
The Garfield Me Seat 


No Problem 
“Father, | 


Daughter: need a new 

riding habit.” 
Father: “Can't 
Daughter: “But 

going to do without a 


Father: “Get in the 


afford it.” 

father, what am I 
riding habit?” 
walking habit.” 


ive School Reporter 


Extra 
“I hope you found this novel inter- 
esting,” the librarian said. 
“No, not very,” the patron said, “but 
the letter someone left in it for a book- 
mark was.” 





“What more could you want on a long 
winter evening than an open fire, a good 
book and—goody, there’s the phone!” 





Just Imagine 


Two elderly American ladies were | 
crossing Canada for the first time. In | 
the West, the train stopped in a large | 
station and they got out for a walk. | 
Meeting a man on the platform, one | 
asked, “What place is this?” 

The man said, “Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan.” 

The lady, thrilled, 
friend and whispered, 
speak English here!” 


Wisconsin Jour 


turned to her 
“They don't 


nal of Education 


How Did You Know? | 


Telephone Repairman: “Good morn- 
ing, ma’am. I understand there’s some- 
thing here that doesn’t work.” 


Lady: “Yes, he’s upstairs sleeping.” 
Southwestern Bell Telephone News 


Gabby 


Talkative wife: “Is everything shut 
up for the night, dear?” 
Tired husband: “Evervthing else, 


dear 
McCall Spirit 


With Hamburgers, Please! 
which 
tears 


An onion is a_ vegetable 
builds you up physically and 
vou down socially. 

Ameriean Farm Journa 


Directions 


Old lady: “Which platform for the 
Boston train?” 

Porter: “Turn left 
right.” 

Old lady: “Don’t be so fresh!” 

Porter: “Oh, very well, then, 
right and be left.” 


and you'll be 


turn 


Baptist Observer 


Signs of the Times 


The window of a store which went 
bankrupt after only a few weeks of 
business carried the following sign: 
“Opened by mistake.” 


The Wyandotte H. &. Pa 


Question: “Why do the little ink 
spots look blue?” 
Answer: “Because their father’s in 


the pen doing a long sentence.” 


High-O Scope 


Modern English 
Behave bees live. 
Chump-to leap into the air. 
Deliver—part of the body. 
Sneers—Mr. Roebuck’s business partner. 
Tense—what Boy Scouts sleep in. 
the liquid of an orange. 
Coincide—where you go when it rains. 


Seattle. Washingtor 


where 


Choose 


The Garfield Messenger 


Exchange 


When a boy and girl kiss and make 


up, the girl gets the kiss and the boy} 


gets the make-up. 
The Blue Jay 


Hae Hi nt... 


Slip this Tip 
in the Band 
of Pop’s Hat 


~~ CUT ALONG LINE .... 


THE POPULAR 


“FAMILY 


' KEYBOARD” 
Fits 


Everybody’ 
Needs! 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
eo —-, +, X, 2, 
and even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
ay partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 


we him to explain his easy payment plan. 


Terms as low as $1 @ week. 
—— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 


Hint from the Whole 
Faynily...We Want... 


Leader” 


eee ewe we ewe we we ee eee ee 
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Visit Washington during the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, April 15 to Not 


Select an Amazing America Tour for Your Spring or Summer Vacation 


When Springtime flashes its green GO signal, then it’s Hotel Accommodations, 
time to get out and get going—by Greyhound ! Whether 
you plan a trip for Easter week, or during the summer 
vacation, a Greyhound Amazing America Tour will give 
you a lot more pleasure for a lot less money! Individually planned for you by 

Go where you please on a Greyhound tour! It will experts, Amazing America Tours 
take you to almost any vacation spot in North America a include hotel reservations, trans- 

. the big cities, National Parks, famous playgrounds 7 portation, itineraries, and spe- 
of the U.S. A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and even Alaska! ; cial sightseeing. The tours are 
Hundreds of Amazing America Tours, ranging from not conducted; they may be 


: . : taken by one person, a twosome, or a group. Visit 
two days to two months, are available for your choice y = . Broup 
; . 4 the nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau today for 
. and all are tailor-made to fit your plans, purse, and 


: L complete details, or mail the coupon below for a 
» » - . . ’ “ A “ 
pleasure. This vacation, take a tour—by Greyhound: free folder about Amazing America Tours. 


WRITE FOR “AMAZING AMERICA” TOUR oe im 


Transportation, Sightseeing 
All Included! 


- Greyhound Information Center 
id 105 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill 


as 
« ———— — = 
zy » ~~ X Please send me your free folder about Amazing America 
—— ie Tours in the EAST WEST (Check one 


NAME 


GREYHOUND: «vx: 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR A LOT LESS MONEY city 





Home-bound Students 
Tune in Classes 


PBYVOMMY JONES, 17, a polio vic 

l tim confined to bed at home 
eagerly took 

i} Hig Scheoi 

He won the 

or Leave It” 


graduate on 


Kewanee 
program 
“Take It 
Tommy Jones will 
although he 
never set foot in a hig 
room. Despite 
] 


andgd one 


part in a 
assembly 
prize ina school 
contest 
June has 
school class- 
paralysis of both legs 
arm, Tommy cheerfully an- 
from his bed when his 
teachers call the roll eacl 
does well in all his subjects. 
Richard Lee Clark, 14-vear-old 
Moines boy, fell out of a tree 


vears ago. 


swers “present 


1 morning. He 


Des 
three 
ree, nd fractures and ; 
second nt keep him home Menai 
But every uihasliden Richard attends 
SB classes in Lincoln High School. He 
recently talked to the “New 
Methods of Det 


two thousand 


act de 


class on 
asseling Corn.” 

For some school chil- 
dren the miracle of being two places 
at once is a daily occurrence. It be 
comes possib le by means ot a new tele 

phone service plus intercommunication 
devices now common in business offices. 
In most of the 


anies have now filed special rates for 
] 


states telephone com- 


school-to-home intercom service to 
home-bound children 

It all began in Iowa 11 
when W. A. WinterStein, state director 
of special education, asked the local 


Executone, manufac 


years ago 


representative of 
turers of intercom equipment, to serve 
student. The local tele- 
phone company cooperated. The inter 
com instrument in the schoolroom trans- 
mitted everything spoken to the boy at 
By flipping the switch on his 


a bedridden 


home. 


IC TEACHER 


To School 
sue by Telephone 


Photographs from Exe 
Flipping the switch, Richard answers a question for his teacher (upper left) 


home intercom the student asked ques- 


tions, recited in turn, and heard every 


word spoken in the classroom. 


Speaks Rapidly 
As wartime equipment shortages fade 
been extended. In Iowa 
than 1,000 students have 
attended classes by telephone. One Des 
Moines stricken with polio three 
weeks went 


this service has 
alone more 
girl, 
after entering high school, 
to school four intercom. She 
graduated with her class in 1948 
Recently the 
and Telegraph Company took action to 
make available 
the nation. It offered Executone equip- 
ment to all its operating companies. Ar- 
simple. A 


dent of schools orders the 


years by 


American Telephone 


this service throughout 


rangements are superinten- 


service from 
the local telephone company just as he 
would order a telephone installation.° 
Either the school system, a service club, 
or the parent pays for the service. 

° If your lacks 


write 


company information 


to us. 


Section II 


many. The student 


does not fall behind his class. 


Advantages are 
Eager in- 
Patients re 
recovery 1S 


terest replaces boredom 
Otten 
service 


quire less attention. 


hastened. Intercom also frees 
visiting teachers to serve other children 
in greater need of personal instruction. 

What are the Rates 
imate $15 a month, depending on dis- 


There is a 


costs? approx- 


tance of home from school. 
small installation charge. 
“Our experience in 
Dr. WinterStein, “is highly satisfactory. 
It is especially valuable in serving high 
school pupils. We are (School- 
to-Home whenever re 
quested by a superintendent or princi- 
pal if an educable and sufficiently ma- 


nine years,” says 


using it 
Equipment ) 


ture pupil (third grade and up) is cer- 
tified by his attending 
needing home instruction and if a pair 
of telephone avail 
able.” 

And this is what Richard Clark, the 
“It is just 
like going to school because the teacher 
allows the boys and girls to talk to me 
after and before classes. I really enjoy 
it. The tone is perfect and it seems that 
I am right in the schoolroom at all 
times.” 


physician as 


wires can be made 


bov with the bad 'eg, writes: 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Speech Dept., Brooklyn College 


ANY of 


recor d 


your portable classroom 


N 


chines, 


players, recording ma- 


AM-FM 


16 mm. soundfilm projectors, 


radio tuners and re- 
celvers, 

filmstrip 
with connections for ex- 
amplifiers. The advantage? A 
separate 10- to 20-watt amplifier with 
suitable high-quality loudspeakers will 
give you power and fidelity bevond the 
capabilities of smaller, lighter ampli- 
fiers often found in portable devices. 
It will give you power enough for a 
size or for a small 
gymnasium or lunch- 
room, and fidelity limited only by the 
quality of the that the 
amplifier and the quality of the loud- 
speakers fed by it. 

The amplifiers listed here are ob- 
tainable at prices from less than $40 
to more than $200. Any of them may 
be adapted to the above uses. Two— 
Rek-O-Kut and R.C.A.—permit mixing 
two or more input channels, an ad- 


and = sound projectors are 
equipped 


ternal 


classroom of any 


auditorium = or 


source feeds 


The 
Amplifier 


HANDY BOOSTER FOR SOUND 


vantage for radio workshop studio use. 

Our space limitations being what 
they are, we have not attempted to in- 
clude all of the suitable amplifiers of 
manufacturer, or to 
completely every amplifier included. 
Consult your dealer or the manufac- 
turer for complete catalogues and in- 
formation. What you will find here is 
a comparison of some amplifiers based 
on information gleaned from cata- 
logues and manufacturers’ literature. 

Listen before you buy. If it doesn’t 
sound good, it isn’t good, no matter 
what the figures say. Most critical fac- 
tors are: (1) “hum level” (figure is best 
when high), and (2) “distortion” which 
should be low. To check your compara- 
tive judgments of this data you might 
wish to consult a local radio dealer 

The order of the listing here cor- 
roughly to the lowest 
obtainable in New York City, 
with lower-priced 


diffe 


every describe 


responds very 
prices 
models. 
the 


beginning 


Prices mav widely across 


country. 


Characteristics 


Thordarson Electric Mfg. Dit Maguire 
Industries, Inc., 500 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Model T-32W10. Power output: 10 
watts at less than 2 per cent distortion 
Hum level: 70 db rated output. Fre- 
quency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles, plus 
or minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 10 db to 20 db cut at 
10,000 cycles; bass, 8 db boost at 100 cycles 
Input channels: One, for radio tuner or 
crystal pickup; one optional for low-level 
magnetic pickup or nm with plug- 
n preamplifier Output im- 
pedances: Three: 3.4 to 4 ohms, 6 to 8 ohms 
15 to 16 ohms. Power consumed: 70 watts 
Size 10'4 x 73g x 234. Weight: 1034 Ib 


below 


boost 


crophone 
(costs extra) 


Marion Rd 
Power out- 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 5 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Model 2122 
put 10 watts at than 3 distortion 
Hum level: 65 db below rated output. Fre- 
quency response: 30 to 15,000 cycles plus or 
minus 34 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 9 db boost to 18 db cut at 
10,000 cycles; bass, 12 db boost to 9 db cut 
at 100 cycles. Input channels: Four: radio 
tuner, crystal pickup; 2 with preamplifica- 
tion and equalization for magnetic pickups 
Output impedances: Three: 3.4 to 4 ohms, 
6 to 8 ohms, 15 to 18 ohms. Power consumed 
76 watts. Size: 11 x 7'2 x 6. Weight 812 Ib 


le 
less 


David Bogen Co., Inc., 663 Broadway, New 
York 12, N. Y. Model DB10. Power output: 
10 watts at less than 3% distortion. Fre- 


quency response: 30 to 18,000 cycles plus or 
minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 14 db boost to 16 db cut 
at 10,000 cycles; bass, 19 db boost to 20 db 
cut at 100 cycles. Input channels: three: 
radio tuner or crystal pickup; 2 with pre- 
amplification and equalization for magnetic 
pickups. Output impedances: Three: 4, 8, 
and 16 ohms. Power consumed: 70 watts 
Size: 11 x 75/16 x 7. Weight 15 lb. UL ap- 
proved 


Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 
St., Long Island City 3. N 
MA-10HF. Power 


Inc., 32-28 49th 
Y. Model Masco 
output: 10 watts at less 
than 5°, distortion. Hum level: 70 db be- 
low rated output (contains two hum-bal- 
ancing potentiometers for adjustment). Fre- 
quency response: 40 to 20,000 cycles plus or 
minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 15 db high-frequency boost 
to 14 db cut at 15,000 cycles; bass, 12.5 db 
boost to 125 db cut at 50 cycles. Input 
channels: Four: radio tuner, crystal pickup 
2 with preamplification and equalization for 
magnetic pickups Output impedances 
Five: 2, 4, 8, 16, and 500 ohms. Power con- 
sumed: 75 watts. Size: 12 x 7 x 2!2. Weight 
1l'2 Ib. UL approved 

Meissner Mfg. Div., Maguire Industries, 
Inc., Mt. Carmel, Ill. Model 4AJ power am- 
plifier (also available in kit form). Power 
output: 20 watts with 5% distortion. Hum 
level: 60 db below full output. Frequency 
response: 45 to 20,000 cycles within 2 db 
Tone None. Input channels: One 
for radio tuner with own volume and tone 
controls; (extra) required for 


controls 


preamplifier 
use with phono pickups. Output impedances 
Five: 4, 8, 15, 250, and 500 ohms. Power con- 
sumed: 90 watts. Size: 10 x 10 x 834. Ship- 
ping weight 19 lb 


Radio Corp. of America, RCA Victor Div., 
Camden, N. J. Model MI-12295. Power out- 
put: 15 watts at 5 distortion with power 
switch in “high"’ position; in “low” position 
10 watts. Hum 13.5 db below .006 
watt on microphone inputs and high-gain 
phono input; 21 db below .006 watt on 
moderate-gain phono input; power switch 
in “low” position, tone control in mid- 
position. Frequency response: 50 to 10,000 
cycles. Tone control: One, continuously 
variable; in mid-position, over-all re- 
sponse; extreme right position gives max- 
imum high-frequency response, extreme 
left position gives maximum low frequency 
response. Input channels; Four: high-im- 
pedance microphone 2 high-impedance 
phono gain. one moderate gain) 
Three inputs can be mixed, having indi- 
vidual volume controls. Output impedances 
Five: 4, 8, 15, 60, and 250 ohms. Power con- 
sumed: 90 watts (power switch in “low” 
position). Size: 16 x 11 x 8 Weight 22 Ib 
UL approved 


level 


best 


fone nigh 


Allied Radio Corp., 833 W 
Chicago 7. Ill. Model: Knight 
Power output: 20 watts at less than 2° 
distortion. Hum level: 80 db below 20 watts 
Frequency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus 
or minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable, separate treble and bass boost 
and attenuate. Input channels: Three: radio 
tuner or crystal pickup, microphone, one 
with preamplification and equalization for 
magnetic pickup. Output impedances: Five 
4, 8, 16, 250, and 500 ohms. Special output 
for direct connection to crystal recording 
head. Power consumed 115 watts. Size 
145, x 123, x 10'4. Weight not given. 


Jackson Bivd 
20-watt HiFi 


Electronics, Inc., 641-643 Mil- 

Chicago 22, Ill. Model PE-100 
output: 10 watts at 112 dis- 
tortion. Hum level: 70 db below 10 watts 
Frequency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus 
or minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 12 db boost to 19 db cut 
at 10,000 cycles; bass, 10 db boost to 10 db 
cut at 70 cycles. Input channels: Three: 
microphone; radio tuner or crystal pickup 
—one with preamplification and equaliza- 
tion for magnetic pickup. Output impe- 


(Continued on page 30-T) 
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EUROPE AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


e Farmer-Fishermen (Norway) 
e Ports of Industrial Scandinavia 
(Sweden's East Coast) 

Land Behind The Dikes 


(The Netherlands) “ 
British Trade and Industry Che Earth and Its } koples” 
aeiasa Danna Gerhantols A SERIES OF 36 FILMS INTEGRATED 

00d F ‘ WITH GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Food For Paris Markets 
(Northern Rural France) 
The Po River Valley (/taly) 
Factories, Mines and Waterways 
(Industrial Western Europe) 
Farms and Towns of Slovakia 
(A Danube River Country) 
On Mediterranean Shores 
(South ern G reece) 
The Middle East 
(Israel) 


ASIA 


Island Nation (Japan) 

Farming In South China (The Si River Valley) 
An Oriental City (Canton, China) 

Nomads of the Jungle (Malaya) 

Farmers of India (The Middle Ganges Valley) 
Tropical Mountain Island (Java) 


HAVE YOUR CLASS GO BEHIND THE NEWS Send for a complete descriptive 


r brochure describing the entire 
Show them the reasons why, the background so vital to group of 36 rt Write to: 


understanding current events. Correlate your teaching with 
the visual study of the world provided by the dynamic films 
in “The Earth and Its Peoples” series. 





Thoughts 
on Reading 


by MAX J. HERZBERG 


’ 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


Reading is like seeing by proxy. 
-Herbert Spencer 

. > a o . 
The best public library is one in 
which the shelves are empty, since the 


books 


ire all in circulation. 


—Chauncey Brewster Tinker 


Some books leave us free, and some 
make us free. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


. 2 Oo = — 
I would rather be a poor man in a 
garret with plenty of books than a king 
who did not love reading. 


—Thomas Babington Macaulay 


Discussion Topics 


For April T-A-B CLUB Books 


MARY WEBB’S PRECIOUS BANE 


1. Have you ever personally met or 
heard about a character like Gideon? 
2. What in the 
that Mrs. 
like? Can you recall any 


English countryside 
Webb describes do you 
American 
scenery that resembles it? 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU’S WALDEN 

1. In what part of the United States 
is Walden Pond located? 

2. Show that 


server of nature 


Thoreau was a keen ob 


ANTHONY HOPE'S THE PRISONER 
OF ZENDA 

What has made this romance one 

of the most popular ever published? 


Who Who 


managed to release him? What re- 


was the “prisoner”? 


ward did he receive? 


L. L. FOREMAN’S THE RENEGADE 


Which person in the story do you 
admire most? 

What important facts about Indian 
life does the author give vou? 


LAVINIA R. DAVIS'S HOBBY HORSE 
HILL 


Would you like to live at a place 
like Hobby Horse Hill? 

Tell how Terry managed to find the 
missing horse. 


ALAN GREGG’S WINGED MYSTERY 


1. Did you enjoy this combination of 
a detective and a Western? 


Explain your answer. 


story 


How were the pilotless plane and 
the strange footprints finally ex- 


plained? 





Do Teachers Have Good Ideas? 


The many good things about the 
feen Age Book Club are due to con- 
structive suggestions from T-A-B CLUB 
organizers. The original idea, the en- 


ire operational plan of the Club, the 


Junior T-A-B CLUB—ves, 
about the Senior 
CLUBS is the 
from teachers who 


evervthing 
Junior T-A-B 
result of ideas gained 
ire alert to the na- 
tional reading problem. 


Do You Have an Idea? 


Won't T-A-B organizers who 
have ideas on how the Club might be 


you 


in.proved, or suggestions of books you 
would like to see offered, please let us 
hear from you? Just write them on the 


back of your April T-A-B order blank. 

All your suggestions will help make 
the T-A-B CLUB better for you and 
others in your profession, T-A-B CLUB 
is for you. Your suggestions help all. 
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* OW to Get a Job” is a topic of 

lively student interest at this time 
of the vear. Many 
for permanent positions. Other students 


seniors are looking 


are searching for summer jobs. 

Here are some tested ideas for pro 
grams on to get a job, and fo 
related topics: 


how 


1. Invite three employers—preferably 
from a factory, a store, and an office 
to conduct a round-table discussion for 
your homeroom. Ask the visiting speak 
ers to discuss the current job situation, 
the importance of doing well in school 
and to give tips that will help students 
to do well in job interviews. Follow 
with a question-and 
answer period, so that students may 


the discussion 


ask questions, 

2. Plan a career day in which out- 
standing workers in the community 
visit school (after regular school hours, 
if necessary) to meet with small groups 
Local beauti 


cians, plumbers, doctors, storekeepers, 


of interested students. 
etc., will be glad to discuss careers in 
their fields. Each student should be 
able to attend two or three one-how 
career discussions. 

3. Spend a day visiting a local fac 
tory or store. If possible, arrange to 
have your students become understudies 
for the various jobs in the factory o1 
store that you visit. One student would 
act as president of the firm for the 
day; another student would act as his 
secretary, etc. 

$. Plan a pro- 
gram on how to find a job. One student 
puts on the blackboard a large letter 
of application for a job. She explains 
how to set up such a letter. Another 
student explains how to fill out a job 
application blank and blanks 
around for the class to study. Another 
tells how to get a Social Security num- 
ber and how the State Employment 
Service can help job seekers. Practical 
English is running a series of five major 


student-conducted 


passes 


articles which include “Choosing a Ca- 
eer” (Mar. 8), “Finding a Job” (Mar. 
5), “Letters of Application” (Mar. 
2), “Application Blanks” (Apr. 5), 
“Job Interviews” (Apr. 12), and “Keep- 
ing a Job” (Apr. 19). To secure any 
one of these issues, send 10¢ to William 
Favel, Practical English, 7 E. 12 St., 
New York 3. 


5. Interview 


students on the inter- 
esting part-time and summer jobs they 
have held and report to the class. How 
did they find their jobs? What were 
their duties? Pay? Working conditions? 

—Wituiam Faver, Guidance Editor 





Easier teaching 





with lessons that live! 


New! 
VOLUME II 


“| CAN HEAR 
IT NOW" 


The authentic voices and sounds of our own 
time—from VJ-Day through 1948. Actual 
events and personalities, including VJ-Day 
Celebrations. La Guardia Reads The Comics. 
Churchill Delivers “Lron Curtain” Speech - 
The National Conventions: Truman, Dewey, 
Wallace « “Babe Ruth Day” at Yankee 
Stadium « Mrs. Roosevelt « The Marshall 
Plan - Princess Elizabeth Married - The 
New State of Israel is Born. 


Narrated by Edward R. Murrow 
Columbia Long Playing Record 
ML 4261 or 78 RPM Set MM-881 





A Treasury of Teaching Aids 
THE COLUMBIA LP LONG PLAYING RECORD CATALOG 
The Record That Plays Up To 50 Minutes ° 


at its finest - No breaks in movements « Complete works on one Record « 
More Music for Your Money + Nonbreakable - Saves Storage Space 


Uninterrupted music 


The world’s largest catalog of high fidelity recordings—The Columbia LP 
Catalog—offers you more than 1500 magnificent selections, complete sym- 
phonies, concertos, operas, children’s music, song collections—endless re- 


sources for music appreciation, 





Companion to the Famous 


“| CAN HEAR IT NOW’”’ 
VOLUME | 


The stirring story of the unforgettable years 
1933-1945, King Edward’s Abdication, Crisis 
in Europe, Churchill, Hitler, Pearl Harbor, 
FDR, Stalin, Eisenhower, Jap Surrender—all 
the drama-packed moments of the most event- 
ful era in history. 


Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4095 or 
78 RPM Set MM-800 











“YOU ARE THERE”’ 


The Battle of Gettysburg 
July 3, 1863 


The Signing of the Magna Charta 
June 19, 1215 


On-the-scene newscast enactment, by top 
reporters and analysts, of stirring historical 
scenes, with the thrilling quality of living 
reality. 
Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4149 or Two 78 RPM Sets 
M-822 and M-823 





COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 


FOR THE FINEST RECORDED MUSIC OF EVERY KIND 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @{) and ( Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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operation are simple. If you already 


sound Advice have vour studio equipment, 738B is 


the model to buy 








Tachistoscope: If you cannot  pro- 
New Educational FM Transmitter: nounce it, say “Speed-i-o-scope,” as 
ollins Radio Co,., Cedar Rapids, lowa, SVE does. This device is a camera-like 


: 
whose transmitters and receivers have  seven-speed shutter which can be 


: : 
rated high with professional and ama- mounted on the Jens of a projector for 
teur radio operators for many vears Hash recognition training with slides or 


exhibited their new 738A 10 watt FM stripfilm. Speeds from 1 100 to one 


transmitter at the annual I.R.E. show second and “bulb.” Make your own 
Thi 


S 
package includes transmitter, antenna writing with pencil on SVE’s frosted 


thoughtfully designed transmitter slides for word recognition, etc., by 
ind transmission line, a two-channel glass “Speed-i-o-slides.” Scope, $59.50; 
audio amplifier, two microphones with — slides, 25 for $2.45. Society for Visual 
cables and stands, and a built-in FM Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversev Park 
tuner for monitoring. Installation and way, Chicago, II. Waueviam J. Temput 





Magnetic Recording at its Best! 


Hidelitone 


RECORDING WIRE * RECORDING TAPE 


(plastic or paper base) 
for any magnetic recorder 


[@elllelame colt ameii tial oltiicl altel an 7all 
PERMO, Sncoipie rate 


6415 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


The Amplifier 


Continued from page 26-T) 


dances: Five: 2, 4, 8 16, and 500 ohm 
Power consumed: 75 watts. Size 127, x 8 
x 7's. Weight 16 Ib 


The Electronics Workshop, Ine 351 
Bleecker New York 14, N. Y. Model S-20 
Power output: 20 watts at 1 distortior 
Hum level: 70 db below full output. Fre 
ql espon 20 to 20,000 cycles plus o1 

db one controls: Continuously 

treble, 20 db boost to 20 db roll 
20 db boost to 20 db roll-off. Va- 

noise filter. Volume 

is compensated for equal loudne 
Input cl ‘our, including pre- 

yn and equalization for GE mag 
Individual volume adjustment 
for each chz 1. Output impedances: Four 
15, and 500 ohms. Power consumed: 13¢ 
watts. Size: Amplifier unit, 13 x 8 x 8; con- 
rol unit, 15 x 634 x 315. Weight 25 Ib 


Newcomb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lex 
ington Ave Hollywood 38, Calif Mode 
HL P-14 Power output: 14 watts at less thar 

distorti Frequency response 30 t& 
15.009 cycles wit! in 1 db. Tone control 
Continuously variable; treble, 12.5 db boost 
to 29 db cut; bass. O db boost to 16 dl 
cut. Volume control has automatic bas 
compensation from O db at maximum vol- 
ume to 16 db boost at lowest volume. “Mas 
c Red Knob" 5-position record-condit 
compensator. Input channels for radio tun 
and choice of crystal or magnetic pickups 
(preamplification and equalization built in 
Output impedances: Six: 3, 4, 6, 8, 16, and 
500 ohms, Power consumed: 75 watts: Size 
Chassis 13', x 8 1/16 x 3, over-all height 
63,. Shipping we 14'2 lb. UL approved 


Minnesota Electronics Corp St. Paul 1 
Minn. Model Goodell NSA-20 (available 
with or without preamplifier). Power out 
put: 10 watts at less than 1 distortion 
Hum level: Lower than 70 db below maxi- 
mum output. Frequency response 20 to 
12,000 cycles within '2 db; down 3 db at 
20,000 cycles. Tone controls: Treble, 11-po- 
sition switch, middle position neutral, max- 
imum variation from 20 db boost to 30 db 
cut at 10,000 cycles; bass, similar switc! 
maximum variation from 16 db boost to 16 
db cut at 50 cycles. New type noise-sup- 
pression filter with dual (rough-fine) con- 
trols. Input channels Two on_ selector 
Switch, radio and phono. Model with pre- 
amplifier costs slightly more. Output in 
pedances: Five on selector switch, 4, 8, 16 
250, and 500 ohms, with simultaneous feed- 
back compensation for each position. Powe: 
consumed approximately 90 watts. Size 
14 x 11 x 8. Weight not given 


Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc., 38-01 Queens Blvd 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Model R-8A Re- 
cording Amplifier. Power output: 13.5 watts 
at less than 3 distortion. Hum level: 64 
db below 13.5 watts. Frequency response 
30 to 20,000 cycles plus or minus 1 db. Tone 
controls Continuously variable; treble 
from 14 db boost to 15 db cut above 8,000 
cycles; bass, from 14 db boost to 14 db cut 
below 50 cycles. Input channels: Four: 2 
microphone, 1 radio, 1 compensated for 
magnetic pickup. Three channels can be 
mixed. Switch on rear changes phono chan- 
nel for crystal pickup. Meter on panel 
shows signal level. Output impedances: Six 
4, 8, 15, 125, 250, and 500 ohms. Three-posi- 
tion selector switch for Record-Playback- 
Public Address. Power consumed: 100 watts 
Size Panel 19 x 6'4, chassis 17 x 85, 
Weight 17 Ib 


Altec-Lansing Corp 1161 N. Vine St 
Hollywood 38, Calif., and 161 Sixth Ave 
New York 13, N. Y. Model A-323B. Power 
output 15 watts at 2 distortion. Hum 
level: 30 db below .006 watt on phono input 
50 db below .006 watt on radio input. Hum- 
balancing potentiometer Frequency re- 
sponse: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus or minus 1 
db. Tone controls: Treble, stepped filter; 





bass, continuously variable boost. Input 
channels: Two: radio (low gain) and phono 
(high gain) with preamplification and 
equalization for magnetic pickups. Output 
impedances: Three: 2.5-5, 8-12, and 16-24 
ohms. Power consumed: 110 watts. Size: 12 
x 9 x 9. Weight 12 Ib 


Brook Electronics, Inc., 34 » Hart Place, 
Elizabeth 2, N. J. Model 12A3. Power out- 
put: 10 watts at less than ) distortion 
Hum level: 75 db below i output. Fre- 
quency response: 20 to 20.000 cycles plus or 
minus '2 db. Tone contro On separate 
unit; treble, 8-position sw ! bass, 8-po- 
sition switcl Input channels: Three: radio 
tuner or crystal pickup; two with pream- 
plification and equalizatior for magnetic 
pickups. Output impedances: 1.5 to 24 ohms 
500 ohms. Power consumed: 110 watts. Size 
Amplifier unit 17 x 634 x 8',g; control unit 
1234 x 6'2 x 334. Shipping weight 28 lb 


Fisher Radio Corp., 41 E. 47th St.. New 
York, N. Y Model—Dynamic Noise Sup- 
pressor-Wide Range Amplifier. Power Out- 
put: 20 watts at 1 distortion. Hum level 
Warranted less than .5 crowatt for 1 watt 
output. Frequency ponse: 20 to 20,000 
cycles plus or minus 1 db. Tone controls 
Continuously variable; treble, 16 db boost 
to 20 db cut at 10,000 cycles: bass, 16 db 
boost at 100 cycles to 32 db cut at 20 cycles 
Dynar sise suppressor 6-position range 
switch ion phono-equalization 
switct npt *hannels: Three on selector 
switch; 2 r radio tuner, ete., one with 
preamplification and equalization for mag- 
netic pickup. Output impedances: 8 and 16 
ohms Size Suppressor-voltage amplifier 
unit—Panel 10'2 x 19, chassis 83, x 13 x 8; 
power amplifier unit—panel 83,4 x 19, chassis 

a X 1442 x 812g. Remarks: Dynamic noise 
suppressor licensed under H. H. Scott pat- 
ents 


Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-398 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. Model ACA-100 
Power output 23 watts at less than 1 
distortion. Hum level: 40 db below 001 
watt. Automatic hum balancer. Frequency 
response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus or minus 
1 db. Tone controls: Continuously variable; 
treble, 13 db boost to 10 db cut at 10,000 
cycles; bass, 14 db boost to 8 db cut at 100 
cycles. Dialogue filter (10 db cut at 50 cy- 
cles). Scratch suppressor. Automatic vol- 
ume expander. Input channels: Two; radio 
and phono. Output impedances: Four 8, 
16, 20, and 500 ohms. (Others available.) 
Power consumed: 150 watts. Size: 17 x 10 
x 10. Weight 40 lb. Remarks: 5-year guar- 
antee 


McIntosh Engineering Laboratory, Inc., 
910 King St., Silver Spring Md. Model 
15W-1. Power output: 15 watts at less than 
1 per cent distortion guaranteed. (Produc- 
tion run '»y per cent or less). Hum level 
90 db below rated output (80 db below 
with preamplifier input Frequency re- 
sponse 20 to 20,000 cycles. (Useful band- 
width 10 to 200,000 cycles yut channels 
Input transformer (30 to 250 and 600 ohms) 
and preamplifier extra. Output impedances 
Five: 4, 8, 16, 32, 600 ohms. Size: Amplifier 
init 8 3/16 x 634 x 434 wer supply unit, 
ame size. Weight 25 lt > ks: Five- 
channe equaliz 
init now 1 


and -control input 
i development will provide 
nputs r magnetic crystal pick- 


pickuy 
ip, mict t and AM-FM tuner 


Hosmer Scott, Inc 385 Putnam 

‘ambridge 39, Mass. Type 210-A 

Noise Suppressor Amplifier. Pow- 

20 watts at 1', jistortion. Hur 

db below ill output. Frequ *y 

ponse 20 to 20.000 cycles dynamic 

10ise suppressor effective to 16,000 cycles 

Tone controls Continuously variable; 

treble boost and cut, bass boost and cut, 

dynamic noise uppressor frequency range 

pickup matching adjustment. Input 

channels: Two—low-level with preampli- 

fication and equalization for magnetic pick- 

up, high-level for radio tuner or crystal 

pickup. Output impedances: To match any 

speaker from 2 to 20 ohms. Size: 15 x 12 x 

8'2. Weight 20 lb. Remarks: One year guar- 
antee 


} 
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From the new “Communication of 
ideas and Ideals Series’ of eight 
filmstrips. Helps the student develop 


From the new “Our Atomic World 
Series" of two filmstrips in color. Ex- 
plains basic scientific principles and 
peacetime applications of nuclear 


From the “History of the American 
People Series’ of twenty filmstrips. 
A complete survey, from the period 
of discovery and exploration through 
World War Ii 


From the new “British Empire Series’ 
of nineteen filmstrips. Focuses atten- 
tion on problems, habits, activities, 
features, and places 
Sign of 
Perfection in 
Still Projection 


Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and larg- 
est filmstrip and slide library in the world— 
the S.V.E. Library. English and Social 
Studies areas are well represented in this 
new catalog, with several releases being 
listed for the first time. All material in the 
library has been produced under the super- 
vision of outstanding educators. 


. 4 NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM 
FOR EASY IDENTIFICATION 
AND ORDERING 


Vv CODED TO INDICATE 
GRADE LEVEL 


Vv DIVIDED INTO BASIC 
SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 


Vv 103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Vv 131 VISUALIZED UNITS 
IN COLOR (SLIDE SETS) 


. 4 ILLUSTRATED 





Free - Send Today 
Every teacher should have access to this new, 


up-to-date catalog. Send for your free copy today. 
Specify Catalog No. 603 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 
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HOROUGH 

training in the 
basic skills of writ- 
ing, reading, and 
speaking is the 
preparation that 35 
colleges and uni- 
versities recom- 
mended unani- 
mously in reply to 
an inquiry sent 
them bv Edith 
department. Miss Rogers 


Rogers of our Englis! 
asked English 
departments what thev expected of stu 
as well as 
the \ 


dents in beginning classes, 
what 
find 

“All the 


need for 


strengths and weaknesses 


lent preparation 


In sti 
institutions emphasized the 
grammar and 
‘The ma- 


functional 


more work in 
Miss Rogers reports 
asked that it be 
but some thought nomenclature 
tant The 


phasis was placed upon tense, 


usage ‘i 
jority made 
impor- 
and useful too. greatest em- 
Case 
agreement, clear reference of pronouns 
complete dangling 
fiers, independent and inter-dependent 
predication, 


parts of sentences. . . . 


sentences, modi- 


clauses, parts ot speech 


“The majority of our replies empha- 


sized the need for more practice in 


To Prepare 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn 


High 
writing. Some advocated weekly themes 
The writing. these college teachers think 
should be 
than 


tioned 


and expository 
otten 
material,” 


analytic 
Aims 


more 


reative most men 


were ‘organization of 
and coherent expression 


‘tree 


‘expanded vocabulary,’ 


* le ar. CONCISE 
illustration ot gener il statements 
com from errors 
use of reference cards and footnotes in 
long pavers.’ 

Reading of more than one kind should 
be stressed. One collede out 
“Many freshmen do not realize that dif 
terent methods must be used in reading 


and in reading 


points 


a novel or a short story 
a te xt in social studies or science 

“There seems to be a strong feeling 
that reading speed should not be devel 
oped at the expense of understanding 
and appreciation,” Miss Rogers writes, 
“and that literature 


survey courses in 





From the sun-drenched beaches of lake 
resorts, tothe sylvan coolness of its for- 
est wonderlands, Ontario's 400,000 
square miles of vacationiand beckons 
you. And liberal customs exemptions 
make shopping economical. 15 Gov- 
ernment Tourist Reception Centreshelp 
you choose an ideal vacation spot. 


é, 


WHERE YOUR AMERICAN DOLLAR IS WORTH $1.10 








CM year 
camana’s | VACATION PROVINCE 


Ontario Travel 

70-A, Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 

Please send me free guide map and 84 
page illustrated booklet about Ontario 


REMEMBER THESE COLOURFUL EVENTS; CANADIAN IN(EANATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO, MAY 29, JUNE 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO, AUGUST 25, SEPT. 9 


for College 


School 


and literary history are 


not desirable 
the high school ré 


level 

make any 

speech training 

The others 
“Use the 

make a di 

tinction between colloquial and formal 


a definite point and prove 


Thirteen colleges did not 
the 
of their beginning students 
offered the 
English langu ice 


suggestions about 
following aims 
correctly 

J 
usage; make 
examples: adapt speecl 
Sy ak to 
clarity, 


it with lively 


to audience audience wit! 


brevity, and courtesy; use proper 


pacing, avoid the arts of salesmanship 
the forensic. : 
A few copies of Miss Rogers report 
selt 


addressed stamped envelope if you wis! 


are available. Send us a long 


one, 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Welcome news to lovers of the drama 
is the announcement of the release of 
the initial volume of the “ANTA Album 
of Stars,” recorded by Decca. This first 
collection contains scenes from Victoria 
Regina with Helen Hayes; from Years 
Ago and Skin of Our Teeth with 
March and Florence Eldridge; 
Gabler with Eva _ LeGallienne: 
Richard II with John Gielgud. Several 
additional volumes are projected, all for 
the benefit of ANTA, the American 
National Theatre Association. Another 
Decca undertaking worth watching is 
the recording of full length plays. 
T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party is the first. 


Fredric 
Hedda 


and 


Common Sense 

For her “The 
Relationship of English to the Secondar 
School Curriculum” Los Angeles 
School Journal, a nosegay to Marv ¢ 
Foley, English head, John Marshal! 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Miss Foley sees 
these advantages in teaching English in 
close relationship to other fields: “The 
The basic skills of listen 
ing, speaking, writing, and reading are 
to be applied constantly to all subject 
fields. Literature is to supplement and 
humanize the 


sensible discussion of 


in the 


theory is ideal. 


factual content of several 

subject areas.” 
Disadvantages: “ 

ficiently trained in the new technique 


skills 


Teachers are not suf 
of presenting knowledges and 

from an integrated point of view. 
English in the hands of another subject 
area teacher frequently becomes a mere 
tool, and literature a Sunday School 
Jesson or a free reading lesson.” 
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New York Invites Help for you -to help your 


The first annual conference and or- | 


ganizational meeting of the New York students read between the lines 


State English Council will meet May 
12-13 at Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. All ETWEEN the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 
English teachers invited. studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 
News of NCTE can only hint at and barely outline the Crama, the intense struggles of 
NCTE increased its membership in men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 
1949 by 458. and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 
Latest affiliate is the Utah Council of RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 
Teachers of English—Mrs.  Pansve bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 
Powell, Salt Lake City, pres., and Mrs 


Bessie A. Price, Salt Lake City, secy. — The New England Region 


The December, 1949, Bulletin of the igh: 
, ) . 4 - OU will discover with your students new adventures 
i t act g 1c 

a6 \ n of Teachers of English ids: ap m By in economics when you read in THE HOUSA- 
includes “Unit in Semantics” by Edith : 2” plus iy es TONIC, one of the RIVERS OF AMERICA series, the 
Campbell, and “Oral ¢ omposition” by ay ' wy story of the rapid growth of the industrial age along its 
Mildred % > 2 banks: how the Shakers in West Pittsfield invented more 
lildred Sykes. For a sample copy write ox than twenty-five labor-saving devices—the screw propel- 
to Miss Lucille Hildinger, editor, 327 ae y(t M ler, the rotary harrow, the turbine water wheel, and the 
neal Wichita. K - 3 ; a | 2 first one-horse wagon in America. And do your students 
shad vnge: Mindi eat —o : know that the Connecticut River was the birthplace of 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, sec’y-treas. of : : mass production for interchangeable parts of guns? 
NCTE acting ch: an of the Cow s » “Our business, even our system of education, are now 
I phen. cal Shae chess 2 — 2 imitating the method by which Simeon North and Eli 

cil Committee on Public Relations. Whitney taught us to speed up production." 


“e ‘ Q 
ieports of what television does to ODAY modern history is recorded in newspapers, but when 


reading habits make most timely the the first newspaper was published, beside the Charles River 
in 1690, pandemonium broke loose in Boston. Published with- 
out the censor’s permission, the Governor and his Council, with 
Age of Vass Communication published grave fears for the people's welfare, forbade the publication of 
ry " a second edition. 

Edited by 


new NCTE publication, Reading in an 


by Appleton Century Crotts 

And along the banks of the New England Rivers lived and 
. wrote such writers as Herman Melville, Henry Wadsworth 
“The Changed Role of Reading,” “The Longfellow, Edward Arlington Robinson, James Russell Lowell. 


William S. Gray, it includes chapters on 


En ched Values of Read ng,” “Pe sonal . ° 
Factors Influencing Reading,” “Basic Rivers of America 


Competencies in Efficient Reading,” VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
“Reading and the Arts of Interpreta- AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
. . = Piers: _ ‘ I j volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
tion,” and “Distribution of Responsi is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
bili ) he Reading Progr: ” Cor each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
ility for _ <i ne a 24 torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
tributors Ralph Preston, Univ. of Pa which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
Louise M. Rosenblatt and Lou La Brant. it records in full detail che pattern and manner of life and the 
\ Work 1 R lB. Tho: way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
ew 101K nl WUSS¢ oOMAas tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
Univ. of Chicago; and Robert C. Pooley, 51," x 814". There are six volumes dealing with the New Eng- 
Univ. of Wis. $1.30 land region: The Housatonic, The St. Lawrence, The Winooski, 

7 Kennebec, The Connecticut, and The Charles. 

: SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 

In Our Mail Box courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
We find another issue of that excel students may learn not only what breed of men and women 

‘ America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 

lent A BC Language Arts Bulletin (free vital life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 

} Book ( $8 Le j Here is New England's past, present and future—history com- 
from the American Book Co., xing pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 
ton Ave., N. Y.). This issue, Phonetics 1. THE HOUSATONIC, by Chord Powers Smith. Illustrated by 
tor Teachers of Reading, by Emmett Armin Landeck .. $3.00 
Betts. dir. of Tempk University Reading 2. THE ST. LAWRENCE, by Sew Beston. Illustrated by by A, . 

jackson. . 

* gives has nfort i 
Clinic, gives basic information not in - THE WINOOSKI, by Roloh Noding Hill. Illustrated by George 
our high school method books. Daly $3.50 
We have just received a list of the . KENNEBEC, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Illustrated by Moit- 
materials for teac' ing of rea ling devel lond de Gogorze $3.00 
oped by E. W. Dolch, Univ. of Tl. Free - THE CONNECTICUT, Se ee Wlustrated by outa 

: . ; a 
from the Garrand Press, Dept. ST . THE CHARLES, by Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. Illustrated by 
Champaign, IIl., along with a free book- Ernest J. Donnelley $3.00 


let, Helping Your Child with Reading auaewanwane 
mM Hill Books, Inc., Room $-8 

Free for the Asking SPECIAL a> i 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 

(For one or both of the following OFFER TO Please send me ... complete set(s) (six vols.) of the 

TEACHERS New England regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 

lepart t.) A free desk copy of any book (or each of 1 2 3 4 5 6) at special discount of 25%. 
aia apcacmnat 1 1950 artic “Ne pons prs} _— Pere Send me (1 2 3 4 5 6) as my FREE desk copy, to which 

Our ssa aa 195 } arcle on New | fo aa win Gila ie be I am entitled with order for complete six volume set. 
Books for Teen-agers” is available gratis | plete set of the above six vol- 


to readers of this column. — a. op Pa yond —check enclosed —Official Board Order 
The conference method of discussion oS. _—_ ote — 

: ‘ i nt—plu: ! a saith : 

is a very effective classroom device for 3 comptes lin the cncire 
j ir i ’ le ’e copies A series 

stimulating thinking. We have copies | broken down by regions. Mail 


of an article by C. A. Estabrook, au- | coupon today. 
thor, telling how to use this method. SI a a I ed 


send a self-addressed envelope to this 
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NEW ... Teaching Aid 
Manuals on Travel 


“Travel Previews” 


Educational Series for 
Teachers... Students... Parents 


Travel Previews” educational series man- 
vals are written and prepared especially 
for teachers and students. ‘Travel Preview” 
manuals supply discussion topics on travel, 
historical and natural resources, statistical 
data of our States, areas, cities, including 
like material on Canada, Mexico, Hawaii 
and some foreign countries. Profusely illus- 
trated. Manuals you will cherish for years, 
for their beauty and wealth of material on 
Issued Quarterly. Sold only to or 
through teachers in series of six manuals 
at $5.00. Single issues—$1.25 each. Start 
with the “1950—National Travel Year 
Number’’*, issued about May 15th. Reserve 
your “Travel NOW! 
Avoid disappointment. Limited printing to 
advance subscribers only. 


travel 


Previews” manuals 


Teachers rate to Students if ordered thru 
teachers or parents. 


°N 1950-Trave ear Numbers 
juests 


“TRAVEL PREVIEWS” 


4514 W. Medford Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


available for 





The 


Anointing 


and the 


Teaching Aid 


Note, if you will, the General 
Motors advertisement in the 
current issues of ‘“‘Scholastic.’’ 


It outlines the history of silver- 
ware craftsmanship from the 
17th century until today, and 
does it with pictures and words 
designed for your students. 


If you can use free reprints for 
classroom work—or free copies 
of the booklet, ‘‘ Metallurgy and 
Wheels,’” mentioned in the 
advertisement—write to 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 








Room 11-170J, Detroit 2, Mich. 





World Understanding 
In Your Community! 


SO THAT YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS MAY LIVE IN PEACE 
AND FREEDOM—WILL YOU SPARE A LITTLE TIME TO 
STOP WAR? HERE’S HOW YOU CAN MAKE PEACE 


YOUR HOBBY. 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


magazine) is a power 
peace. 60,000 people in 


keep intelligently 


informed about 


the first truly international 
for world understanding and 
86 countries now read it—to 
world affairs and 


the good work of the United Nations. 


write to: 


You can make $2 every time you introduce UN WORLD 
to a new reader. You keep half of the $4 that you collect 
on a one-year subscription. Or give your earnings to 
oa Special School Fund. Just send for the free booklet 
and enclose $1 for a 6 months subscription for yourself 
special half-price rate for teachers!). 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD, School Dept. 
319 East 44 Street, New York 17, New York 





Spoon 


Principals’ 
Meeting 


_ a sales force challenged by loss 
of half its customers, more than 
2.500 high school principals (NASSP), 
convening last month in Kansas City, 
studied what to do to increase the high 
school’s holding power. 

Of every 100 enrolled in high school 
only 40 to 45 stav to graduate, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath told the convention. 

Drop-outs, Prof. H. C. Hand, Univ. 
of Illinois, said, were “voungsters whose 
school marks were low (78 per cent of 
drop-outs), and those whose families 
were relatively low on the income scale 
(72 per cent of drop-outs).” He told 
the Illinois Curriculum Program 
studied hidden tuition costs as a reason 
for drop-outs. Investigators found that 
hidden costs ranged from $2.50 to $3.50 
per subject; that to play on a baseball 
team might cost as much as $31, and 
the golf team, $100. More than half the 
parents, said, 


how 


students, and teachers 


“Yes, money required makes the less 
privileged pupils miss out on school 
activities.” 

“What Slow 


Curriculum for the 


| Learner?” came in for study. Find out 
| where thev come from, urged Marvy A. 


| ords 





Sheelaii, Rochester, N. Y. She reported 
a study showing many of them coming 
from large families with long relief rec- 
Two families had been receiving 
relief for 22 vears. Slow learners, she 
said, in general, came from a_back- 
ground that lacked security. Arthur S. 
Hill, Des Moines, Ia., argued that the 
slow learner is “more like to than dif- 
ferent from his normally bright peers.” 

Many speakers offered practical sug 
gestions about what to do for the “lost 
ones.” Speaking on “What Is Education 
for Life Adjustment?” Paul D. Collier 
chief, Bureau of Youth Services, Con 
necticut, said: “Today the organization 
of the secondary school is like granite 
inflexibility.” Chief faults, he 
found, are (1) too much time for repeti- 
tive recitation, (2) too little time for 
study pupils, (3) 
teacher-dominated assignments, (4) too 
little time for teacher-pupil planning, 
5) poor allotment of time among school 
activities, (6) conflicts in scheduling. 

“From the time the youngster enters 
the nursery school until he is gradu- 
ated from the twelfth grade, he is ex- 
pected (in the well-run school) to in- 
crease in ability to plan and direct his 
own activities. This is the supreme goal 
of Life Adjustment Education.” 

NASSP at Kansas City embraced Life 
Adjustment Education wholeheartedly. 
Probable meeting place next year—New 
York City. 


in its 


and research by 





Filmstrip 
Harvest 


By VERA FALCONER 


AS promised, here is the harvest of 
new filmstrips. You'll find this new 
crop abundant, varied, and on the 
whole, good. The social studies teacher, 
in particular, has a broad choice. 
McGraw-Hill’s Series, 10 
although tor college 
use, is excellent for high school. Basic 


facts and theories are portrayed in clear 


Economic 


strips, desigired 


visual expression. Titles are: Basic Eco- 
nomic Concepts; National Income I & 
Il; Saving and Investment: Money, 
Prices and Interest; Banking and Mone- 
tary Control; International Trade; Busi- 
ness Cycles and Fiscal Policy; Supply 
and Demand; Profit and Cost Equilib- 
rium, 

The Political Science Series of 10 
strips (also from Text-Film Dept., Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42, New 
York 18) is not as visual as the 


series 


eco- 
organization 
Charts. dia- 


crams and gr iphs should prove 


nomics However, 


ind content are excellent 
most 
useful for American Government classes 
Titles: The Constitution: The Federal 
System 1 & Il; Political Parties and 
Elections; Congress: Organization and 
Procedure; The President: Office and 
Federal Court System: Public 
Federal Finance; For 


Powers 
Administration 
eign Relations 
For ancient history consider Flory 
Films’ Old World Background series 
read Ancient Egypt, An- 
Ancient Rome Ancient 


times as seen through artifacts and sur- 


rhree 
cient Greece 


How 


Viving structures 

Quite long and with, perhaps, too 
much text, Modern Turkey (from Turk 
Office, 444 East 52 


gives us a good general 


ish Information 
New York 22 
overview of that country. Much useful 
information, but could stand more good 
pictures. 
People Arc 
Young 
but necessarily limited 
from the 


series 


People 
America 


sIx_ strips, 


Films), a clever idea, 
Based on pie 


Ladi s Home 


views from life of 


ture stories 
Journal, these show 


12 rural families, each of different na- 


tional origin—their common problems, 
similarities, and differences. Topics in- 
food, shopping, play, 
studying. Useful as discussion openers. 

Mavbe it’s just 
amoured of the sea and shipping—but I 
like very America Films’ 
Ships and Harbor series. Beauti 
photographed and well edited, 


clude homes, 


because I am _ en- 


much Young 
new 
fully 
these six strips picture the nature and 
work of various vessels and of the har- 
bor itself. Titles: The Tuchoat; The 
Passenger Shin: The Freiehter: The 
Firehoat: The Harbor: The Lighthouse 

Entirely different is Heritage of the 
Maya (Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20). Color photos of 
existing buildings in Chichen Itza and 
Uxmal show us the grandeur of their 
ancient civilization. Other photos com- 
pare the modern Maya with his for 
bears 

Figure Drawing (Visual Sciences, 
Suffern, N. Y.): Simovle 


drawing the human figure in propor- 


methods for 


tion, using the head as a unit of meas- 
drawing faces with fea- 
tried 
even 


ure, and for 
tures in provortion. (I 
their and thev. work, 
though T can’t draw at all!) 


proper 
methods 


English and Music 

Communication of Ideas and Ideals 
is the series title of eight new filmstrips 
Society for Visual Education). Each is 
designed to help the student develop his 
thility to read. write, speak, and listen: 
The Relation of Personality to Commu- 
Relation of Interests to 
Communication; How to Read: To Un- 
derstand. to Evaluate, to Use: How to 
Write: The Four Uses of Words; How 
to Converse: How to Prepare a Speech; 
How to Deliver a Speech; the Relation 
of Ideals to Communication 


nication: the 


Creator of this new series is Dr. Bess 
Sondel, Unversity of Chicago, author of 
Are You Telling Them? 

Vusical Forest—three part color series 

Young A really de 
lightful fantasy for teaching musical 
the scale, staff, clefs. Not only for 
beginning vocal classes but also begin- 
Makes learning to 
read or write notes fun. 

Song Fy st Slide 8 
group singing (Church Screen Produc- 
tions, St 12. Mo 


ble-frame, illustrated songs can be used 
9 


America Films 
notes 
ners on instruments 
two-part series for 
Louis These dou- 
as filmstrips or can be cut into 2 x 
The 


packed together with slide mounts, so 


slides if preferred strips come 
you have your choice. Excellent spot 
Very text. Good 
choice of songs; very funny parodies. 

4 Core Curriculum Class in Action 
Audio - Visual Materials Consulting 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne 
Detroit, Mich.). For 


and your school patrons. A clear presen- 


drawings readable 


University, you 


tation of a 9th grade core group. 


NEW FREE BOOK 


“Come See France” 


for intermediate 
students 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 46-T 
TO ORDER WHAT YOU NEED 


The Instructor Educational Service has just 
completed an authoritative teaching aid: 
“Come See France” which is offered teachers 
of invermediate grades. 

Written to conform to curriculum stand- 
ards of leading state courses of study, “Come 
See France” is vocabulary-tested and can be 
read and enjoyed by 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
students. 

Extremely interesting in context, every 
care has been taken in this book's prepara- 
illus- 


tion, including sentence structure, 


trations. etc. A large map of France, as well 
as a small French voeabulary, is included. 
“Come See France” is highly recommended 
for students of all ages taking this subject. 
Use the coupon to order your requirements. 
No charge, of course. 

Address Dept. a... 
York 10, N.Y. 


281, New 


Box 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 
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$1, You REALLY SEE 


MAGNIFICENT 


MEXICO 


When you visit Mexico 
and travel by Missouri 
Paciric you'll see every- 
thing at range. 
There’s color galore as the 
exciting panorama of an- 
cient small 
Indian villages blends into 
thrilling modern Spanish 
metropolitan gaiety. Only 
Mo-Pac offers modern, 
air conditioned through 
accommodations from St. 
Louis direct to Mexico 
City. Favorable exchange 
(currently almost nine 
pesos to a dollar) enables 
you to enjoy luxury at low 
cost in Mexico. 


close 


customs In 


R. J. McDermott 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
i Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
. Louis 3, Mo. 
- ase send me folders that will help me 
plan a low cost trip to Mexico via Missourt 
Paciric. | am also interested in receiving ad 
ditional Mo-Pac travel folders. Please send 
those checked 
Mexico ( ) Southern Utah Parks 
) Colorado ( ) The Ozarks 
) Hot Springs, Ark. 
( ) Texas Resorts 


( ) California ( 


Name 
Address 
City Zone 


State 


Visually Yours 


Special for May: We will announce Scho- 
lastic Teacher awards to the 10 best 16 mm. 
information films for schools 
1949. Leaders in 
have 


released In 
audio-visual education 


nominated and are now voting their 


choices 

Free: List of 63 films on “ 
nomic System” prepared as 
for the March 15 
presenting U. S. industrial 
1900. Includes 


communication, 


Americas Eco- 
a teaching aid 
Senior Scholastic issue 
ichievements 
since outstanding films on 
agriculture, transportation, 
petroleum, food industries, coal, wood, and 
fabrics. Send postcard request to Scholastic 


Teacher, 7 East 12th St., N. Y. 3 


At the NAVA Atlantic 
City, one of the speakers suggested that the 
local visual education dealers be 
drug stores of the industry.” So, if you need 
an item, ask about it even if 
he hasn't handled that product in the past 


Convention in 
come “the 


your dealer 


Your proble m of locating that Federal 
Government film is about to be solved. The 
Office of Educatien has just been appoint- 
ed the central film registry for 
ment films. The first complete, combined 
catalog of about 2,500 films will be 
this summer 


all Govern- 


ready 


Ask your local theater manager when he 
plans to book the Warner Bros. technicolor 
short W 
Scouting 


enjoy 


omen of Tomorrow about Girl 
Your troop and their parents will 


seeing it 


Here's a quick way to draw outline maps 
Young Amer- 
New York 17 
S22 map slides 
for rapid tracing on 
blackboard. The 20 color 


S. Economic Geography 


on the blackboard or paper 
ica Films (18 East 4l]st 
offers 


Project to any size 


two series of 


paper or slides 
on [ 
production areas for wheat 
The 12 Outline 
maps of countries and continents with po- 
litical 

To serve as acting executive 
DAVI until the 
engaged Herbert Jensen, 
Materials 


map major 
cattle, coal, ete 
Map Series provide clear 


divisions and major rivers 
secretary of 

NEA has 
of Com- 


Columbia 


end of summer 
director 
munications Center 
University 


—VERA FALCONER 


Photo from Girl Seout News Bureau 
Girl Scouts meet Lady Baden-Powell in 


new Warner color short on scouting. 





an eet 


Bonk of America 











In frigid North 
or South seas sunny, 
These handy cheques 


protect your money. 





Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 

bank, acceptable throughout 

the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 

and travel offices everywhere. 

BANK OF AMERICA W.T.& S.A, CALIFORNIA 
Member F.D.1.C. 








Corl CANADA'S 


OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


va Sl has everything 


for a Perfect Vacation! 


IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, 
plane or bus. From all over America folks 
with an eve to vacation values come back 
year alter year 
drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages 
Accommodations to suit any budget gaa 
daily summer temperature only 7 


to play on sandy beaches, 


Overnight from Boston by Eastern eins Lines 
a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY == ™* 
NOVA SCOTIA 
i BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature to 


STREET. 


7 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


| 

I eee eeee 

! ue 
® "eo York Office 
L 





Carrent Affairs 
Questions 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y. 


HESE queries I would nail to the 

schoolhouse door and invite anvone 
interested to discuss them 

Does affairs 
conform to the common practice of once 
a week? Is_ this 
demned or condoned? 

In addition to once-a-week teaching 


your current teaching 


practice to be con 


do you plan to bring your unit topics 
up-to-date? 

Do vou take some time each day for 
current news reports? 

Is it a good plan to take, say, a week 
about month to catch 
current developments pertinent to your 


once a up on 
course? 

Ought current affairs to be taught in 
a course separate from history? 

Are there contemporary topics of live- 
ly interest (conservation, cost-of-living, 


displaced persons, housing, opinion- 


) arising in 
found in 


making, social security, etc 


vour classes, which are not 
available daily newspapers and general 
magazines? Does vour school have too 
many, too few, or enough resources for 
teaching current affairs? 
Is there best” 


classroom magazines, periodi 


“one medium—news- 


papers 
effective current 


should 


cals, films, radio—for 


affairs instruction o1 many be 
used? 
too little 


ing of current affairs? 


Is too much or enough time 
given to the tea 

Can current affairs motivate learning 
in all courses in a given school? 


RSVP. 


Novotenik 

Bored by the usual method of voting 
for individuals, Jordan High School 
L. A.) students came up with a new 
a two party system. Taking a cue 
from Lil Abner, they created a 
tesque individual, Novotenik, the non- 
voter. Art posters, newspaper slogans, 
lapel badges carried out this theme. 
Government classes led the way in this 
promotion and other classes joined in 
to make the election a successful learn- 
ing experience. 


idea 


gro- 


Quincy Students Explain 

When the voters of Quincy, Mass., 
adopted a new form of city government 
including proportional representation, 
the public schools were quick to re- 
spond with an attractive, simply written 
pamphlet explaining the changes. The 
illustrated booklet describes how the 
new government will work, and what it 


High School 


will mean. Three high school students 
wrote the pamphlet originally, after 


which it was revised and distributed 


You will want to send a postcard to 
Pure Oil Co., 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, for copy of Kaltenborn’s 
Fifty Fabulous Years 1900-1950 (see 
p. 22-T). 

Two new textbooks on our desk are: 

America: Its History and People 
Faulkner and Kepner (Harpers). Fifth 
edition. Revised only within last chap- 
ter thus allowing use with older editions. 

The Making of Modern America. 
Canfield and Wilder, et al. (Houghton 
Mifflin). Complete revision with en- 
larged format, generous illustrations and 


a tree 


maps. 


Among the Councils 

For its annual meeting the New York 
State Council joined with New York 
City and Long Island groups in a two- 
dav session at the Statler Hotel in Man- 
hattan 

On Friday a symposium on national, 
and citv curriculum trends was 
presented by Howard Cummings, Mil 
dred McChesney, and Harrison Thomas. 
Saturday morning the teaching Fellows 
who surveved the teaching of current 
affairs in the nation for the New York 
Times discussed their findings. Sectional 
elementary social 


state 


ise ussed 
learners in high school, 
and methods of news gathering. At the 
luncheon session Chester D. Williams 
spoke on the specialized agencies of 
U. N. NYSCSS elected Gladys Newell, 
Delmar, president; John O. Steinberg, 
Garden City, first v.p.; Frank Dressler, 
Ir.. Buffalo, second v.p; Roy A. Price, 
Svracuse, 

rhe Council held _ its 
“spring” meeting at Minneapolis, Feb- 
ruary 17. Appearing on that program 
were: Prudence Cutright of Macalester 
College (formerly Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Minneapolis); Dorothy McClure, U. S. 
Office of Ed.; Dora V. Smith, Univ. of 
Minnesota; G. Derwood Baker, N. Y. 
Univ. Section meetings dealt with the 
core program, economic education, and 
state courses of study. The meeting was 
announced as a “trial run” for the NCSS 
meetings to be held next Thanksgiving. 

MCSS officers are: Beulah Buswell, 
Austin, pres.; Carl W. Anderson, Minne- 
apolis, v.p.; Edith West, Minneapolis, 
sec.-treas. 


meetings 


studies, slow 


sec.-treas. 
Minnesota 


’ TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 


Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 
after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 * 


SMALL GROUPS —‘‘go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


q 

SEND FOR FREE 

‘TEACHERS’ TOURS” 

FOLDER and Tours Map 

—for Southern Cali- 

fornia, Arizona, and 

Nevada sights. » 
Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. C 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 


Address 


City 





Europe Without Timetables 


By 


_ courage! 
That’s what the people in Paris 


exclaimed when we unblushingly 
indicated 
from. the 


probably 


bieveles ind 
ill 


Isle They 


pointed to ou 


that we'd the 


Emer ild 


have been less impressed if we'd also 


mme way 


would 


mentioned the trains, trucks, and busses 
that had helped us on our way; but we 


} 


enjoved the speedy friendships which 
uur cvcles and our story won for us 


In fact, the 


thing about hosteling through Europe 


two of us enjoved every 


There were times when our aching 


Here’s “essential reading” for all teach- 
ers and students who are interested in 
radio writing and dramatization. For this 
collection of 16 prize-winning scripts rep- 
resents the creative work of the best stu- 
dent writers in the country. What's more, 
the scripts make excellent material for 


AVAILABL 


Lee Learner, Asst. Editor, Practical English 


muscles rebelled; but there was always 
someone on the road to give us a lift, 
either literally We're 
convinced that have 
had footloose. 
formative vacation 
hadn't for 
sloppy jeans that went with them 
How else could we have enjoved the 
of the jail; 
slept out under the stars at Cannes? 


or figuratively 


, 
we could never 


the informal, and 


we reveled In 


been our cycles — and 


hospitality Canterbury or 
When we cvcled into Canterbury at 
11 the only hotel 


black and shuttered, as was every other 


one evening, was 


a collection of 16 complete 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from the 
AER and Scholastic Magazines’ 
National Contests for 1949 


dramatizing and recording in the class 
room or at home. 

This 82x11 inch booklet is offered at 
cost—as a service to educators and others 
interested in script writing. Copies are 
available at $1.00 net each. Send check 
or money order for your copies today. 





TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE on all phases of 
sound recording, read our monthly pub 
lication, “Audio Record.” 
tains timely articles of particular interest 


Each issue con 
to school recordists. A penny post card 
will add your name to our free mailing 
list. 


Stodeut Recordists Get Earty Start in Westheld Schools 








AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


AND FOR PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
RECORDINGS, be sure to ask for 
AvupioTaPre* and Aupiopiscs — available 
from your local distributor. These Audio 
trade marks are your assurance of maxi- 
mum fidelity and tone quality, with mini- 
mum background noise and distortion. 


*Free 200-foot sample reels available on request. 


444 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


building except the police 


offered 


comfortable 


In town 


Phe 


two 


station 
the 


tresses in England 


inspector us tea 
mat 


In the morning the 


ind most 


man on duty gave us a much-needed 
history lesson on Ethelbert, "Thomas a 
Becket, and the Cathedral. He 
truly gave us the kev to the city. 
Cannes was a different story. We un 
wittingly arrived there during the sea 


week After 
hours of searching we still hadn't found 


great 


son’s swankiest end. four 
a room. We finally heard of a camping 
outside the city, but 
Was overcrowded by the time we 


cled Yet 


turning us away. Instead, we 


area every tent 
cy 
out there no one suggested 
were lent 
two sleeping bags, and we gratefully 
“bedded down” on the ground beside a 


tangled mass of bikes and motorcvcles 


No Plans—No Problems 


Nothing went according to schedule 

because we had no schedule. We got 
off our Youth Argosy plane at Shannon 
Airport on June Il knowing only that 
we had to be in Le Havre on August 13 
to return home on the Ile de France 
We hoped to cycle in Ireland, the Brit 
the Benelux 
tries and Italy. We had to give up the 


ish Isles, France, coun 
Low Countries but we gained Switzer 
land. 

We had cycled from Alsace 
Switzerland at Basle, intending to take 
a train to Italy the next morning. But 
two Dutch. boys whom we met at the 
Basle hostel snorted at our plan. “You 
can't get this close to the Alps and 
thev exclaimed, 
adding, “and you can't 
bikes!” 

It made sense. In the morning 
shipped our bicycles and knapsacks to 
taly, and took to the road. Small feel 
ings of panic overtook us as we sat on 


into 


neglect seeing them,” 


see them on 


we 


a curbstone in Basle. A car pulled up, 
the driver a lift-we hadn't 
even put our thumbs up! So for 10 


hitch-hiked the 


offered us 
giddy davs over 
Alps to Italy 
Throughout 
and 


we 


the 
took 


curlosity 


de 


summer 


our cycles us on many 
tours. 

While in the border country of Scot 
land we were tantalized by the name 
of Once Brewed. It was far 


off to Newcastle. We 


a hostel 


the main road 








CABANA CLUB 


Summer-time is fun-time in 
What's 
Swimming — fishing 


lovely Fort Lauderdale! 
your favorite 
— sailing — 


tennis — dancing — boat 


ing in the moonlight or just lazying in 


4 


the sun? They are all here and at budget 


summer prices! 
$9.00 PER WEEK 
PER PERSON 
DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


Swim in the hotel's private fresh water 
pool whenever you please or have an ex 


hilerating plunge in the ocean. Dining 
is on the terrace and cocktails are served 
in the intimate Malayan Room. It's easy 


to relax at the informal. friendly Escape. _ 


Write for Illustrated 








a a ~ 
“The Fort Lauderdale Story,” a 16 mm 
color-sound motion picture available to 
clubs and organizations. Ask for details. 


THE ESCAPE HOTEL 


AT THE BEACH 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


INSTITUTE 


F CHIC 








THE 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Portrait Painting. Sculp- 
Advertis- 
ing. Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, 


Crafts, T 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26. 1950 
Cat. Box 54 


Landscape, 


ture, Ceramics, Drawing, 


sacher Training. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


= 
| Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 

| Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 

I BY MAIL on your signature « 

l monthly instaliments—not ne 
a summer vacationif y 

| mailed in plain envelope. C it ¢ ut and mail this adt today! 1 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. G-151K | 


210 State Finance Blag., Des Moines 8, lowa 
NAME. 








l ADDRESS ~~. 


| 
| 
| 
Ry ag na erat paternal 


branched off onto the bumpy, back 
road that lead to Once Brewed. 

The hostel warden (director) en- 
joved telling his story. The name, he 
linked to that of a 
Scottish-Eng- 
from 


explained, was 
During the 
cattle 


crossed the 


nearby pub. 
lish border wars, thieves 
Scotland often 


ind raze the 


border to 
plunde English country- 
side. On one Scots stole 
the entire larder and cellar of this par- 
The proprietor was forced 


such raid, the 


ticular pub. 


to brew fresh ale quickly, and_ his 
steady customers complained that his 
ale Was weak and needed to be brewed 
again. He promised to do so, and to re- 
assure them he renamed his pub Twice 
Brewed. “So their al brewed 
and our tea is once brewed,” the war- 
len wound up with a laugh. Then he 
loubly rewarded us for our detour by 


suggesting that we keep an eve 


is twice 


open 
for the ruins of an ancient Roman camp 


down the road. 


Meeting the People 

close 
Since 
many of our own meals, 
along the 
was an almost-dailv event. 


Traveling as we did, we came 
to the everyday lives of people. 
we made 
road, marketing 
We saw the 


problems of European housewives as 


hostels and 


we shopped in large grocery stores in 
Edinburgh and Lucerneand Milan, in 
markets in Cambridge and 
Colmar, and in tiny village shops. 
Tired of cvcling one day in Scot- 
took a break and visited a 
hosiery (knitting) mill in the small 
town of Innerleithen. A wall poster at 
the factory caught mv eve. It read, 
“We work or want,” and someone had 
penciled in “and” over the “or.” We 
knew what he meant, for we lived on 
English rations, and found out that 
allowed two eggs a 
week But one grocer in Edinburgh 
volunteered to sell us a round half 
a clip because “We can't 
back to the States 
starving in Scotland.” ) 


outdoor 


land, we 


each person is 


dozen at 
have you goimg 
thinking we're 
We talked politics and movies and 
gardening with truck drivers who gave 
us lifts—in Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land. We sampled the water—and the 
hospitality — of farmhouses in the Alps 
and along the Mediterranean. 
were talk 
from every 


with 
Western European 


There fests voung 
people 
country, 


Australia 


as well as from Argentina and 
and our own country. There 
was folk-singing in a half-dozen lan 
at the Dover hostel, 
below the White Cliffs. There was 
Highland dancing at the Loch Lomond 
hostel, an old manor house. 

It all added up to a cost of $640 for 
$340 for trans-Atlantic 
fare, $300 for living expenses). It also 


, 
guages crouching 


each of us 


added up to an experience on which 
we couldn't possibly put a price-tag 





Small Wonder ..« 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they’re 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe foo, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fivst cn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









































B" TY (The Egg and I) MacDon 
ald’s new book, Anybody Can Do 
“4 The. MAGATIME of RESORT and VACATION TRAVEL Anything, will be out in May, says oun 
. : Lippincott scout. Information Please 
For 21 Years the Guide & Handbook of Experienced Travelers Almanac editor John Kieran has a new 
CANADA THRU FLORIDA, W. INDIES, N. Y. CITY AND FOREIGN PORTS volume, An Introduction to Birds, Gat 


RECOMMENDED HOTELS + RESTAURANTS + HIWAY DATA + MAPS « TRANSPORTATION len City Pullis' ao ¢ 
Information, Railrood Trips, Airlines Dato, Bus Travel, Coastal Voyages, SCENIC WONDER SPOTS cen uty un ns nig 
Resorts, Cruises: United Fruit Co. year ‘round cruise to Coribbeon Canada Steamship Lines, John Foster Dulles’ Peace or War 
Spring-Summer Cruises on Great Lokes and through CANADA'S SCENIC INLAND WATERS, etc ae 
Macmillan) vives Nir Dulles views of 


200 Fascinating and instructive Pages—300 Beautiful Illustrations ‘ha inketaaktnent dkusiian: aaewsios 
SCENIC WONDER SPOTS — A MUST ON EVERY TRIP peace policies that have emerged trom 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: BELLINGRATH GARDENS, Charm Spot of the Deep South, Mobile, Ala postwar ¢ onterences and actions. In 
Marine Gordens, Nossov, Bohamos; MONKEY JUNGLE, SO. MIAMI; SILVER SPRINGS. Florida's : , : : 
Underwater Fairyland; ORIENTAL GARDENS, Jocksonvilie, Flo., WILLIAMSBURG, VA. an Authent permanent or paper-bound — editions 
Restoration of an Early Colonia! City; NATURAL BRIDGE, VA., one of 7 Natural Wonders of the Also from Macmillan: Ne Ison the Sailor 
World; ANNAPOLIS, MD., Home of US Naval Academy; White Mountains, N. H., Jasper Park " ne 
lodge, Canadian Rockies; Chateau Frontenac, Sainte Anne de Beaupre Shrine, Quebec, etc by ¢ apt Russel] Grentell, author of the 
MANOIR RICHELIEU HOTEL. Gosne Peninsular; GEN BROCK HOTEL. Niagora Falls, Canada Bismark I pisode 


YOUR COPY MAILED PROMPTLY FOR ONLY 60¢ POSTPAID OR A YEAR'S For May, Funk and Waenalls an 
SUBSCRIPTION (2 issues) $1.00. Address: THE GIMLET nounce Enjoying the Catskills, by Ar- 
Dept. C, 551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | thur C. Mack 








To Locate Scholarships 


TEACHERS A book to help vour students locate 


AUTO DISPLAY PLATES J a scholarship, fellowship, of loan in 
i of mek: enneat § G pt a entire itaine their chosen collegiate fields is Scholar- 
Lamp on Dark B tle gems rv 


x 4%" ships, Fellowships, and Loans, by 


- id : ; 
Price: $3.00 per pair. postpaid i other and imitat S. Norman Feingold. Contains informa- 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! stones 


CROSS EMBLEM CO. 








eee Cees 


LOWE tion on hundreds of scholarships and 











11 W. 42nd ST. (DEPT. ST 250) Helland Bidg.. St. Louie fellowships, on nearly $20,000,000. of 
NEW YORK 18. N. Y 





student aid, and on wavs and means of 





securing student assistance for educa- 
tional purposes. $6. Publisher: Bellman 
Publishing Co. Inc., Dept. ST, 83 New- 
burv St., Boston, Mass 


a something new | Blue Ribbons 


Max Steele, 27-vear-old author of 

t | Chapel Hill, N. C., won the $10,000 

4p or your Cc ass Harper Prize Novel Contest for his first 
novel, Derby, just published by Harper 

and Bros. Judges were Katherine Anne 

Teacher Martha C. Young, Seattle, Washington, writes: Porter, Glenway Wescott—1927 Harper 
‘Your magazine alone, seemingly, gives an international Prize Novel winner ‘The Grandmothers) 
interpretation to the news of the world and its problems and Joseph Henry Jackson, literary 

The students like to read it, praise it highly, and comment editor of The San Francisco Chronicle. 

CP Ee Se EEE SD SHEE Ge Catholic Writers Guild awards for 


This magazine is UNITED NATIONS WORLD 1949 went to: The Edge of Doom, by 
monthly publication of international and United Nations | Leo Brady (E. P. Dutton Co. )—fiction; 
affairs which gives a world point of view. This may be just The Seven Storey Mountain, by Thom- 
the perfect material for you who feel a deep responsibility as Merton (Harcourt, Brace )—non-fic 


f build bett | it q . ; . , 
or building better world citizens tion; Transformation in Christ, by Die 


SEE THE NEW DISCUSSION PROJECT IN THE APRIL ISSUE trich von Hildebrand (Longmans 
Green )—religion 
CPR RRR ER ERE EERE EES EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE 
New for Schools 
UNITED NATIONS WORLD, The International Monthly At least 50 of the 715 selections in 
319 East 44 Street, New York 17, New York | Ralph L. Woods’ A Second Treasury of 


the Familiar (new from Macmillan) are 
1 AM A TEACHER. Let me try UN WORLD at the special HALF PRICE included because readers of A Treasury 


rate for teachers: 6 months for $1 ] $1 enclosed bill me of the Familiar (1942) either called 
them to the editor’s attention or con 
vinced him that they deserved recogni 
Home Address . tion. Represented in the new volume are 
375 authors 

The new second edition of Econom- 


Name 


City 7 eS = = — 








ics for Our Times by Augustus H 
Smith for high school students has just 
been published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., ST, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Abridged classics, new from Har 
court, Brace: Great Expectations, edited 
by Blanche 
structor 


Jennings Thompson, in 
University School, Univ. of 
4 Tale of Two Cities 
edited by Carol Younghem, chairman 
English Dept., Haaren H. S., N. Y. ¢ 

For your reference shelf: American 
George Summey, Jr., 


Rochester; and 


Punctuation by 

an authoritative up-to-date guide to 

Ronald Press, Dept. ST 
N. Y. 10. $2.50. 


punctuation 
15 E. 26th st 


Language Series Review 


Holt English Language Series, Na- 
omi Chase, Helen F. Olson, and Harold 
Huseby. Junior Book I, 436 pages, 
$1.96: Junior Book II, 469 pages, $2.04. 
January, 1950, Henry Holt and Co., 
N. Y 

The first two books of the new Holt 
English Language series—Junior Book I 
ind Junior Book Il—offer an excellent 
h program for grades sev- 


us ible Englis 


en and eight. Teachers and administra- 
tors considering English language texts 
for adoptior should see them. The texts 
are well-balanced in their treatment of 
reading, writing speaking listening, 
ind gramma 


Each 


sections. 


The books are well planned 


one Is developed in eleven 
Book I includes such sections as “Plan- 
‘Taking Part in a 
Discussion,” “Listening and Writing,” 
ind “Discovering Our Folklore.” Book II 
Facts,” 


ning Teamwork 


has sections on “Looking for 
Organizing Thoughts,” ete 


In each volume is a handbook of refer- 
ence dealing with such English prob- 
lems as usage, grammar, parliamentary 
svilable 
library research, letter forms, and pro- 
A chart printed on the end 


procedure, spelling division, 
nunciation 
papers of each book provides a quick 
wav to locate materials in the chapters. 
Enrichment materials in the texts are 
unusually good. The authors have pre 
sented many projects that will arrest the 
attention of the student and lk 
toward further interest in English. 
Especially outstanding are the speech 
activities in the books. By using the ac 


suggested, a 


ad him 


tivities explained and 
teacher of English can develop an ef- 
fective oral program 

Both the teacher and the student will 
find these volumes easy to use in the 
classroom, The teacher will like the way 
that the teaching of grammar, usage, 
and other language elements are linked 
closely to meaningful activities. The 
student will like the activities and prob 
lems, for they are close to his own ex 
periences and needs. He will like also 
the one-hundred-page reference section 
which will answer his own questions 
about English. 

Testing of student progress plays an 
important part in the new Holt series 
Many comprehensive tests on the funda- 
mentals of English are provided 

The authors have had vears of actual 
classroom teaching experience and have 
thei 
Their lively sentences 


tried out material in classroom 


situations read 
able explanations, and challenging ac- 
tivities bear evidence of careful, in 
spired revision based on classroom ex 


perience Harpy Fincu 





Visit Industries 


Continued from page 7-T 


ndustrial power, farm implements. VH 
9-4, M-F. PF. E 

*Mahogany Association, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Display of over 1,000 
kinds of wood; carvings, turnings, panels 

zSwift & Co. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Meat products. Guided tours, 8:30 to 
2:30. PF 


1OWA 

=*Quaker Oats Co. 400 2nd St N. £., 
Cedar Rapids. Flour, cornmeal, cereals 
Aunt Jemima mixes. VH: 8-4 PF 

*Burlington Instrument Co., 203 N. 3rd St 
Burlingtor Electrical indicating instru- 
ments generator voltage regulators 
controls. VH: 10-4, M-F 

Viking Pump Co 406 State St Cedar 
Falls. Rotary pumps. VH: 8-4, M-F. PF 
Oliver Corporation, E Street, Charles City 
Wheel type agricultural and industrial 
tractors. VH: 2-4, M-F. PF. E 
Parris-Dunn Corp., Clarinda. Toy pistols 
and rifles, television towers, wind elec- 
tric plants. VH: 9-3. PF 

*French & Hecht, Division, Kelsey Hayes 
Wheel Co., Davenport. Wheels, compo- 
nent parts for farm machinery. VH: 10- 
3:30, M-F. PF 

Beatrice Foods Co., 1703 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines. Manufacturing and processing 
of ice cream and butter. VH: 8-2 

*Cownie Furs, 510 Market St., Des Moines 


vicin 


Meredith Publ ng Co 1716 Locust St 
Des Moines. Better Homes and Gardens 
Successful Farming, etc. VH: 1-4, M-F 
E 
*Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., 95 University Ave 
De Moines. VH: 8-3:30. PF. E 
Coca-Cola Jottling Co 441 White St. 
Dubuque. VH: 9:30-4:30, M-S 
Dubuque. PF 
Fairfield. Cold 
fronts. VH: 9-4 


Container Co 
Products Corp 
door ervice 


Vincent Clay Products Co Fort 
VH: 8-3, M-F; 8-12, S. PF 
Artesian Ice Co., 19 St. & Ave. O, Fort 
Madison Ice manufacturing locker 
plant—slaughtering, cutting, wrapping, 
freezing, curing, smoking, rendering, sau- 

sage making. VH: 8-5, M-S. PF 

*Cooper Manufacturing Co., 411 So. Ist Ave., 
Marshalltown Gasoline engine power 
mainers; gaskets, gasket materials 4 
8-5 

Kiowa Corp., 504 S. 12th Ave... Marshall- 
town. Castings. VH: 10-3, M-F. PF 

*Klipto Loose Leaf Co 15 S. Delaware, 
Mason City. Printing, binding plant. VH 
9-4 

McKee Button Co., Muscatine. Pear] But- 
tons. VH: 9-4, M-F. PF 

Roach & Musser Co., 601 Grandview Ave, 
Muscatine. Doors, windows, cabinetwork, 
etc. VH: 9-11, 2-4. PF 

Fuhs Dr. Pepper Bottling Works, Ottumwa 
Carbonated beverages. VH: 10-noon. PF. E 

*John Morrell & Co., Iowa Ave., Hayne 
St., Ottumwa. Meats and meat by-prod- 


Dodge 


HereYou are. 


HISTORICAL 


NITOBA 


The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface 

John Greenleaf Whittier 


Picture yourself inside splendorous St 
Boniface Basilica whose historic bells 
still toll their reminder of eternal peace, 
conjuring scenes of Manitoba's ro- 
mantic past with dashing Indian and 
staunch pioneer . . . voyageur and trap- 
per... Priest and Metis. History and 
adventure await you ‘midst pine-rimmed 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes, prairie 
steppes rolling into the fiery Western 
sunset, blue water contrasting bleached 
beach sand. Here is summer fun and 
winter memories. 
Bring ALL the family 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF 
ADVENTURE’’—to 
Manitoba! 


Ly 
yoUR DOLLAR BUYS mORE—IN MANITOB 
M toba Bureau of Travel and Publicity, 
fan 
11u —Legisiative Bidg. 
Winnipeg, Manito 
end me FREE iltuatrated booklet 


ba, Canada 


Mid-Eastern Manitoba” 


ITOB: 
ow—YOUR DOLLAR BUYS mORE—IN MAN T 








FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 11 


Day Session Courses in 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
THEATRE 


Pre-school - elementary - secondary 
and religious education 
(Five graduate divisions in 
Education) 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRAD- 
UATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
LEVELS 


For Catalogue, Address: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
FOrdham 7-5400 


Evening Session—June 19 to Aug. 10 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway. New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 











Your Summer 
in the Rockies 


Before making plans definite for 
your Summer School see a Summer 
Catalogue from the 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Salt Lake City 











UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 26th—August 19th. 
Painting, Music, Drama, Handicrafts 
and Oral French 
Apply: Director, Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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ucts. VH: 7:30-3:30 (tours at 9:30 and 1 
daily). PF. E 

*Sheffield Brick & Tile Co., Sheffield. Drain 
tile, building tile, common brick. VH: 
8-4, M-F. PF 

*Sioux City Stock Yards Co., 340 Live Stock 
exchange, Sioux City. Marketing of live- 
stock. VH: 8:30-noon, M-F, PF. E 

Central Fibre Products Co., Scale House, 
Tama. VH: 9-3. PF 


KENTUCKY 

*Armco Steel Corp., Ashland. Steel. VH: 
7-9 p.m., M-F 

*L. V. Marks & Sons Co., Augusta. Women’s 
shoes. VH: 7-4, M-F 

*Coca Cola Bottling Works, Bowling Green 
VH: 8-4. M-S 

*Michaels Art Bronze Co., 230 Court St., 
Covington. Aluminum, bronze and stain- 
less products. VH: 9-5, M-F 

*Danville Ice & Coal Co., Danville. VH 
6:30-5, M-S 

*Danville Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., 
Danville. VH: 8-4, M-F 

*Delker Bros. Mfg. Co., Henderson. Furni- 
ture. VH: 9-3, M-F 

*Elk Brand Shirt & Overall Co., Hopkins- 
ville. Work clothing. VH: 8-4, M-F 

*Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville 
Wheat flour, corn meal, feed milling. VH: 
9-4, M-F 

*Kreamer Veneer Co., Junction City. Ro- 
tary cut veneer. VH: 2:30-3:30, M-F 

*American Air Filter Co., 215 Central Ave., 
Louisville. Air Filters and dust control 
VH: 1-4, T and Th 

*Ballard & Ballard Co., 912 E. Broadway, 
Louisville. Flour and feed 

*Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., 111 E. Main 
St., Louisville. VH: 10-3, M-F 

*Bernheim Distilling Co., 1701 W. Brecken- 
ridge, Louisville. VH: 9-2, M-F 

*Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 1600 
W. Hill St., Louisville. VH: 8:30-11, 1:30- 
3, M-F 

*Castlewood Mfg. Co., 12th and Burnett 
Sts., Louisville. Radio and TV cabinets 
VH: 10-12, 1-3, T and Th 

*Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 1661 W. Hill, Lou- 
isville. VH: 10-4, M-F 


*Courier-Journal Lithographing Co., 324 | 


W. Liberty St., Louisville. Printing, lith- 
ographing. VH: 10-11, 2-3, M-F 

*C. T. Dearing Printing Co., 1100 W. Broad- 
way, Louisville. Magazines. VH 9-5, 
M-F 

*Falls City Tobacco Co., 1806 W. Main St., 
Louisville. Tobacco leaf redryers, stem- 
mers & handlers. VH: 10-3, M-F 

*Ford Motor Co., 1400 S. Western Pkwy., 
Louisville. Car and truck assembly. VH 
8-3:30, M-F 

*Fred Franke & Co., 900 E. Main. Louisville 
Mattress machinery. VH: 8-3:30, M-F 

*General Box Co., 816 S. 16 St., Louisville 
Shipping containers. VH: 9-3, M-F 

*Girdler Corp. & Tube Turns, Inc., 718 S 
28 St., Louisville. Welding fittings & 
equipment. VH: 10-12, M-F 

*Great A & P Tea Co., 3041 Wilson Ave 
Louisville. Food. VH: 9-3, M-F (after 
May 1) 

*Grocers Biscuit Co., 654 S. 7th St., Louis- 
ville. Bakery, crackers, cookies. VH: 9- 
10:30, M-F 

*Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 434 Finzer St., 
Louisville. Baseball bats, softball bats 
golf clubs. VH: 8:30-10:30, 1:30-3:30, M-F 

*Lanham Hardwood Flooring Co., 1401 S 
12th St., Louisville. Hardwood flooring 
VH: 10-11 

*Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., 421 W. Market 
St., Louisville. Banking. VH: 9-4, M-F 

*Logan Co., 1115 Franklin St., Louisville 
Conveying machinery, metal furniture 
VH: 10-12, M-F 

*Louisville Taxicab & Transfer Co., 832 W 
Liberty St., Louisville. Transportation, 
taxicabs, ambulance, truck rental. VH 
8:30-4:30, M-F 

*Peerless Mfg. Corp., 14th & Ormsby, Lou- 
isville. Fireplace equipment. VH: 1:30- 
3:30, M-F 

*Peter & Burghard Stone Co., 800-812 S 
13th St., Louisville. Fabricators—cut stone, 
marble & granite. VH: 2-4, W (after 
June 1). 

*Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 1930 Maple 
St., Louisville. VH: 9-2, M-F 








MILLS COLLEGE 
in OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1950 Summer Session 
July 8 to August 19 


(For men and women—resident and non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 
Child Development 
Mary Woods Bennett, Frances-Ruth 
Armstrong, Ellen Graue, Betty Jean Hull 
Children’s Theatre 
L ouise Stephens 
Creative Art Workshop 
Max Beckmann, guest artist, William A 
Gaw, F. Cariton Ball, Robert Coleman 
Mary Ann Ellison, Alfred Neumeyer 
Ilse Schulz 
Dance 
Eleanor Lauer, Ruth Lenz, Doris Den- 
nison 
Education (Kindergarten Workshop) 
Persis i. Cowan, Meidel Applegate, 
Marion Jenkins, Dorothy Levens, Lois 
will 


la Maison Francaise 
Madeleine Milhaud, Henri Rene Lenor- 
mand, Marie Kalff, Luc Dariosecq, Doris 
Hernried, Bernadette Le Nail, Marc 
Levi-Saglier, Gerald Maurois, Nicole 
Samuel, Claude Valabregue 


Marchant, Darius Milhaud 
Budapest String Quartet 

Alexander Libermann, Leone Evans 
Resident fees (tuition, board, room, health 
services) for six week session . . . . $250.00 


Write for catalogue 


Office of Summer Sesson 
Mills College —Oakland 13, California 











MORE 


than a tourist 


SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
Exceptional visits and interviews 
® 
Social Change — Theatre Arts — Family 
Life — Health Care — Housing — 
| +4 — Intell, T Forces 
— UNESCO — Economics 





Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 


Write for Booklet N 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service, Agent 
New York 27, N. Y. UNiversity 4-3000 











Instituto Tecnologico 


(MONTERREY, N. L. MEXICO) 
Summer Session—July 10 to Aug. 19 


Effective and intensive SPANISH COURSES 

where the language is spoken 

Also Spanish and Latin-American Literature, 
History, Geography and Sociology, Govern- 
ment and Business, Philosophy, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Education. 

The University of Texas has given recognition 
to the courses offered in the Summer 
Session and accepts them for credit when 
made with grades C or better by students 
satisfying the prerequisites specified. 

Living conditions excellent in the Instituto’s 
dormitories, with meals in the Instituto’s 
restaurant, Mexican and American style, 
modern equipment, highest standard of 
cleanliness and sanitation. 

The Instituto is situated on the Pan American 
Highway, one mile south of the City of 
Monterrey. It is 146 miles south of the 
border (Laredo) and 630 miles from Mexico 
City. It is ot the head of the beautiful 
Huojuco Canyon, and faces the well known 
Saddle Mountain. 

Teachers and college groups are 
especially desir 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 














*J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., 715 Gray St., Lou- 
isville. Metal specialties. VH: 9-3:30, M-F. 

*H. J. Scheirich Co., 4460 Louisville Ave., 
Louisville. Wood kitchen furniture. VH: 
9:30-11:30, 2:30-3:30, M-W 

*Shuler Axle Co., 2901 S. 2 St., Louisville 
Forge shop, machine shop, assembly of 
axles, brakes. VH: 9-3:30, M-F 

*Spalding Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co 
835 S. 13th St., Louisville. VH: 10-12, T 
and Th 

*Tafel Electric & Supply Co., 329 W. Main 
St Louisville. Electric appliances and 
supplies (wholesale). VH: 8-4:40, M-F 

*Brown-Forman Distillers’ Corp., 1908 How- 
ard St., Louisville. Bottling, Cooperage, 
distilling. VH: 9-3, M-F 

*Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., Mayfield 
Ball clay mining and processing. VH 
8-3:30, M-F 

*Ferrocraft Corp., Morganfield. Florist sup- 
plies, wrought iron furniture. VH: 10-4, 
M-F 

*Newport Steel Corp Rolling Mill Div 
Ninth & Lowell Sts., Newport. Steel. VH 
1:30-3:30, M-F 

*General Electric Co., Owensboro. Radio 
Tubes. VH: 10-1:30, M-F 

*Kentucky Wholesale Co., Pikeville. Whole- 
sale grocery. VH: 1:30-4:30, M-F 


MAINE 

*E. W. Penley, 37 Knight St.. Auburn. Meat 
VH: 10-3. PF 

*Eastern Corporation, Bangor. Writing pa- 
pers. VH: 9-4 PF 

*St. Regis Paper Co., Bucksport. Paper. VH 
9-4. PF 

*Camden Shipbuilding Co., Inc Sea St., 
Camden. VH: 7-5. PF 

*Lincolnsfield Mills, Lincoln. Uniform fab- 
rics. VH: 9-3. PF 

*Burgess Fobes Co., 106 Commercial St 
Portland. Paints and varnishes. VH: 8-4 

*Guy Gannett Publishing Co., 390 Congress 
St., Portland. Printing. VH: 9-3 

*Brewer Mfg. Co., 81 N. Brunswick St., Old 
Town. Wood parts. VH: 9-4. PF 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Mailing Co 394 Atlantic Ave 
Boston. Mailing, binding. VH: 10-4 
Rustcraft Publishers Boston Greeting 
cards 
*Tileston & Hollingsworth, Boston. Printing 
and writing paper. PF 
ican Sugar Refining Co Boston 
r 
Confectionery Co., Boston. Candy 
Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., Boston 
PF 
tional Casket Co., 128 First St.. E. Cam- 
bridge, Boston. Caskets. VH: 9-4 PF 
*Arthur D. Little, Inc., Camb 
Industrial researc 
General Ice Crean oston. VH: 10-2:30 
H. P. Hood & Sons osto Ice cream 
F 


9-3 


ridge, Boston 


; Clayton St Dor- 


achine VH 


Potter rug Chemical Corp., 
ford St., Malden. Drugs. VH 
T, W, Th 
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Spanish OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Summer School in Peru 1950 


The Mississippi Southern College of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, in collabo- 
ration with the UNIVERSIDAD 
NACIONAL DE SAN MARCOS 
OF LIMA, PERU, will conduct a SIX WEEKS 
Summer School for Teachers and 


Students of Spanish in Lima, Peru, JUNE 19 TO JULY 28 


from July 2-August 15, 1950. 


Cre 


Summer Session 


eVo 
Courses in Conversational Spanish: 
Latin American Literature, Peru- 

. . . . oTers 
vian Culture, Civilization and ff 
Archaeology. Excursions and Ac- Standard Courses 
tivities—Study in Colonial Peru. 


8 Quarter hours College Credit. plus 


COSTS (approximate only) U.S. $ Special Features in 
Tuition $105.00—Trave! $300.00 Counseling 
Living $70-$100.00 (Board and Room Music, Physical Education 


By special arrangement with one of the Quiet seclusion in the midst of a 
major airlines, a charter plane will fly . 
the students from New Orleans, La. 
to Lima and return Delightful Residence Facilities 


great metropolis 


For further information address: 
Write for catalogue: 


Prof. Melvin G. Nydegger, Director : ‘ 
Institute of Latin American Studies Director of Summer Session 
Occidental College 


Mississippi Southern College 
Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 


Hattiesburg, Miss 














TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


HEART OF THE U. S.—Abundont Crops—Stable 
Economy — Good Schools — Friendly People 
TEACHERS AGENCY, 310 Flynn Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
Member Nat'l Ass'n Teach. Agencies A. J. Steffey Mer 45th Year 











Use Coupon, p. 46-T, for Free Materials 








University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Full quarter: June 19—August 18 
First term: June 19—July 19 
Second term: July 20—August 18 


Total fees: $52.50, full quarter 
$36.50, either term alone 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, square dances, mixers, lectures, 
musical programs, Henry Gallery, Showboat and Penthouse theaters 


Write for a Bulletin 
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University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


10t 

JULY 10 SESsion AUGUST 19 

REGISTRATION: JULY 3 TO JULY 8, 1950 

Courses in the following subjects will 
be offered: Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Spanish, Spanish Conversation, 
Method of Teaching Spanish, Spanish 
Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Gram- 
mar, Commercial Spanish, Spanish Litera- 
ture, Hispanic American Literature, Latin 
American History, Social, Political and 
Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music 
Many Special Courses will also be given 

Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and 
Latin American Scholars; visits to public 
buildings, places of historic interest 
sugar mills, tobacco plantations: country 
trips; sports, cultural and social events 
shall be offered to those attending the 
Summer Session 
Further information may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 











UNIVERSITY OF 


AMON 


Summer Session— 
July 6-Aug. 12 

WRITE FOR CATALOG . . Study in 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain country. 
Graduate and undergraduate study in 
liberal Arts and Education. including 
Guidance. Workshops and demon- 
s stration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program 


® 
i, Director Session 


BURLINGTON 15, VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 
. 
Learn Spanish 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dee. 22 
Combine interesting vacation with Span- 
ish Conversation, PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Scheduled classes. 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Spanish 
Secretarial Training. G. 1. Approved. 
Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Moderate rates, lodging in pri- 






Summer 








7th Season: 


vate homes. Beautiful campus. Bulletin. 
DONALD s. CUSTER 
Box 413 Salida, Colorado 








ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


101, Bd. Raspail—PARIS 6° 
The oldest French School for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 
the University of Paris 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN FRENCH LANGUAGE 1950 
from July 1 to August 31 
Practical School of French Language 
Complete courses of French studies 


General Lectures, Artistic Sightseeing 
PRIVATE LESSONS 


The School is open during the whole year 











DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Oo R SUMMER CAMP? 
Kindergar Elementary, Prep Schools for 
Zico fac, established children’s compe, 
school properties Write or call 

Real Estate Dept.—Sec. R 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N. ¥.MU 2-8840 


sale. 


sites, 























Merrimac Mills, Methuen. Woolen cloth. 
VH: 9-4, PF 

Maxim Motor Co., 170 Wareham St., Mid- 
dleboro. Fire trucks. VH: 8-5. PF 
Benjamin Moseley Co., Inc., 1329 Highland 
Ave., Needham. Sweaters. VH: 9-4. PF 
General Foods Corp., Minute Tapioca 
Plant. 131 Main St., Orange. VH: 8-11 
a.m. PF 

Eagle Printing &, Binding Co., 50 Pearl 


St., Pittsfield. VH: 10-4 

Plymouth Cordage Co., N Plymouth. Rope 
VH: 10-12, 2-4. PF 

Pittsburgh Paint Plant, 252 Washington 
St.. Quincy. VH: 8-9. PF 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co, Lynch & 
Pingree Sts.. Salem. Bed linens and 
sheeting. VH: 10-12 

Metropolitan Ice Co., 321 Washingtor. St 
Somerville. VH: 9-5. PF 

First National Stores, Somerville. Food 
products 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield. Wrap- 
ing machines. VH: 8-4:30. PF 
Indian Motorcycle Co., Hendee St., Spring- 


field. VH: 11-2:30. PF 


Bemis & Call Co., Springfield. Metal prod- 


ucts and gen. contractors. VH: 9-3. PF 
Taunton Pearl Works, Taunton. Jewelry 
Waltham Machine Works, 296 Newton St., 


Waltham. Small precision machinery 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. Footwear, 
industrial gloves, floor tiling. VH: 10 and 
2, W 
Thomas Smith Co., 288 Grove St., Wor- 
cester. Punch presses 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 335 Chandley St., 
Worcester. Springs. etc. VH: 10-3. PF 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., 15 Sagamore 


Rd., Worcester. VH: 9-4. PF 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg., 711 W. Boyl- 
ston St.. Worcester. Railroad cars. VH 
2 p.m. PF 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 100 Barber 
St., Worcester. Steel. VH: 8:30-5. PF 

Canada 

MANITOBA 

Co-Op Vegetable Oils Ltd., Altona. Vege- 
table oil extraction plant 

*Manitoba Paper Co., Pine Falls. Newsprint 
mill. May to Oct 

Canada Packers Ltd., St. Boniface. Meat 
packing; vegetable oil canning plant. VH 
9-11, 1-3:30, M-F 

Swift Canadian Co., St. Boniface. Meat 
packing plant. M-F 

*Canadian National Railway System. Win- 
nipeg. Transcona and Fort Rouge shops 

*City Dairy Co., Winnipeg. VH: 2 p.m 

City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System, 
Winnipeg. Central heating and steam 
standby plant 

*Imperial Optical Co., 201 Tribune Building 
Winnipeg. Optical manufacturing. VH 


10-12 a.m., 2-4 p.m 

*Macdonald Bros., Stevenson Airport. Com- 
plete aircraft manufacture 

*Public Press Ltd., Winnipeg 
gravers, commercial photographers, de- 
signers, stereotypers. VH: 28th of month 
to 10th of following month 

Rumfords Ltd., Winnipeg. Launderers and 


Printers, en- 


Zoric dry cleaners. M-F 

Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. Daily 
newspaper. VH: 2-3, M-F 

Winnipeg Tribune, Winnipeg. Daily news- 


paper. VH: 2-3, M-F 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Maritime National Fish Co., Halifax. Pack- 
ers of North Atlantic Sea Foods 


Halifax Shipyards Limited, Halifax. Ship 
building and repair 

Mersey Paper Co., Ltd., Liverpool. News- 
print 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd., Sydney 


Steel manufacturing plant 

Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited, Yarmouth. 
Manufacturers of cotton duck and cotton 
dryer felt 


ONTARIO 
#*Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Kitchener 
Arrow shirts, ties, etc. VH: 9-5. M-F 


*Milk Foundation of Toronto, 24 Bloor St., 
E.. Toronto. Tour of dairy—processing 
and distribution of milk, ice cream and 
butter making 




















| AE 
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AMERICAN PLAN 
PLANTATION ROOM ¢ 
Cocktail Lounge & Grille 
NEW AUDITORIUM 
COFFEE SHOP * SODA BAR 


MONTICELLO 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Coach-and-Four 
Cocktail Lounge 


BOSCOBEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
ATLANTIC CITY'S POPULAR 
PRICE FAMILY HOTEL 







— 



















FETTER FAm; 


due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 









STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
study and adventure 
MEXICO trips by motor, bicycle, 
ain aoa steamer and plane. 
tt 17th Year. Booklet LT. 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 











 Siraplepigeteson 


For That Bridal Shower, 
Anniversary, Hostess Gift 


(or for yourself) 


SALTE 
AND 
PEPE 
Only $2 





This colorful pair will cheer your table for 
breakfast . . . buffet supper . . . barbecue. 
Hand-painted on wood, they stand 41/2" high. 


WOODEN SALAD SCISSORS, $1.50 
May be used as aaaen fork and spoon. 


Guests will love compact salad set. 


Immediate shipment. We pay postage. 


Free Catalog of House-Wise Specialities. 
CLIP THIS ORDER FORM 





wouse- WISE SPECIALTIES 

O. Box 49, ae Station 
cues York 14, N 

Enclosed is cash 

Salte 

Salad 


Name___ 


pm or money order for 
and Pepe . - « $2.00 
Scissors 


Street_ 











- JHEN you suspect that the stu- 

dents know more than the teacher, 
you call the course a workshop.” One 
educator’s viewpoint, but indicative of 
the wealth of pooled ideas you'll gather 
from any one of hundreds of workshops, 


conferences, and institutes scheduled 
tor summer. 1950. 
You'll find top-notch leaders, such as 


Life, 
Air- 


age and driver education short courses 


Time 
as institute leaders. 


Roy Larsen, president of 


and Fortune, 


are two of the most popular in the 1950 
crop. Economic understanding sessions 
are plentiful. 

Extension departments of large uni- 
40 different 
workshops. Indiana University has 35 


versities offer as many as 
scheduled; will probably add more. 
Write for more details to any of the 
following institutions (a sampling of the 
many which will offer programs) or to 
the school of vour choice. The March 
of Scholastic Teacher 
summer schools, includes a keynote 
indicating which schools will offer work 
ete For 


ind general workshops see 


issue guide to 


‘w,” 
shops institutes audio-visual 
guidance 
Mav 


ss 
our > issue, 


English and Reading 







Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Weste »ik- 
lore conference; July 13-15. Writers yrk- 
shop 

Illinois State Normal Univ Normal. Read- 
ing clinic 

Drake Univ., Des s, Ia. Remedial 
reading workshop 12-July 21 

St. Louis Univ 


Mo. Reading 
workshop; June 1 5 


Syracuse Univ Y. English 
teachers workshop ll 

N. Y. State College chers, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Reading clinic; July 3-Aug. 11 
Literary tour of N. Y., New England: July 












27-Aug. 12 

Ohio Univ Athens. High school publica- 
tions workshop; June 19-24 

Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Reading conference; June 26-30 

Mary Washington College, Univ. of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg. Reading workshop; June 
19-30 

Eastern Washington College of Education 
Cheney. Curricuiun I 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. Con inica- 
tions conference; July 10-14 


Social Studies—World Affairs 


Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Institute of 
20th Century Studies. Institute on Inter- 
national Administration Institute for 
Study of the Soviet Union 

Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. Economic 
workshop; July 24-Aug. 12 

Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal. Field 
geography trip through western U. S. So- 


studies workshop 
Indiana Univ Bloomington 
workshop; July 17-Aug. 6 

Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. Economic 
shop; June 26-July 15. Social 
workshop 

Kansas State College of Agr. and Applied 
Sciences, Manhattan. Institute of Citizen- 
ship. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Social 
studies workshop; June 27-July 15 

Mt. Holyoke, So. Hadley, Mass. Institute on 
the U.N.; June 25-July 22, $230 

Michigan State College, East Lansing. Eco- 
nomic workshop; July 17-Aug. 6 


cial 
Economic 


work- 
Studies 





Workshops This Summer 





Mexico, invites 
its very modern 


Monterrey, 
students to 


summer 
Instituto. 


Univ of Minnesota, St 
workshop; June 26-July 15 
al Missouri State College 
burg. Geography workshop; 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 
education workshop 
N. J. State Teachers C £ 
; hop; June 26-July 8 
! July 6-Aug 
N. Y. State College Buffalo 
Geographical and historical N. Y. tour 
Aug. 14-26, $170 
Iniv., N. Y 


Paul. Economic 


Centr Warrens- 
20- 


studies 





June 
Social 


Montclair 
Seminar 





economics; 


Teachers 


Economic workshop 





Hamilton. Conference on 
Foreign Policy; July 7-13; $50 
Syracuse N. Y. Social 
workshop; July 5-Aug 





f ericé 
Syracuse 





studies yn 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Eco- 
r 1ic workshop; Aug. 14-25 

riends Service Committee, 20 S 

Philadelphia, Pa. Fifteen insti- 

nternational relations; May 1 








Aug 
Ward-Beln 
omic workshop; 
Univ. of Washington, 
Internationa Affairs 
tute of nent 
American Univ. and 
vice, Washington 
Position of U.S. in 
12-July 21 and 
West Virginia Univ 
shop on U.N 
Univ. of Wise 
ic and 
26-July 8 


ont School, Nashville, Tenn. Eco- 

June 19-July 7 

Seattle. Ir 
June 3 

July 





itute of 
0. Insti- 








10-14 

Civie Education 
D.C. Institute or 
World 


June 26 





per- 
the 
June 





Work- 


Madison 
Social 


Institute 
Understanding 


on Eco- 


June 


nom 





Speech and Dramatics 
of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. Spe- 
summer program in speech correc- 


College 
cial 
tion 

Univ. of 





Colorado, Boulder. High school 
speech institute 

Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Speech center; 
June 19-Aug. 23. High school drama clinic 

Western State College, Gunnison, Colo 
Speech and drama forum 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
mer speech program 

Northwestern Univ Evanston, 
school speech institute 

Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind Speech 
courses for teachers; June 22-July 13 

Louisiana State, New Orleans. 16th annual 
conference on speech education 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt 
Pleasant. Speech clinic; June 26-Aug. 4 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg. Workshop in speech; June 12-21, $6 
Drama clinic; July 18-20, no fee 

Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. ¥Y. Speech edu- 
cation workshop; July 5-Aug. 11 

Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio. High school 
speech institute. 

Univ. of Oregon, Portland. Speech correc- 
tion courses 


Fla. Sum- 


Ill. High 
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' KEEP UP THE 
| GOOD READING HABIT 


DURING THE SUMMER 


| 


Order now for your students 
good* 25¢ books they will enjoy 


No. of 
TITLE, AUTHOR and BOOK + copies 
wanted 
Great Tules and Poems of Poe, P.39 
Treasure Island, Stevenson, B.142 ‘ 


Anne and the King of Siom 

Landon, P.576 ‘ 
City of Bells, Goudge, P.564 iting 
Covered Wagon, Hough, P.410 annie 
Lantern in Her Hand, Aldrich, P.470 
Lost Horizon, Hilton, P.1 
Mutiny on the Bounty, 

Nordhoff & Hall, P.216 _—e 
My Name Is Aram, Saroyan, A.540 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, 

Carnegie, P.68 
Pocket Book of O. Henry, 

Hansen. Ed., P.510 - 


Twenty Grand, Taggard, Ed., B.154 

Anything Can Happen, Papashvily, P.556 

Bill Stern's Favorite Baseball Stories, 
P.572 

Bring ‘Em Back Alive, Buck, P.47 

Junior Miss, Benson, P.332 —— 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Skinner and Kimbrough, B.105 

Wild Animals | Have Known, Seton, B.59 

Fighting Coach, Scholz, C.25 on 

Tawny, Hinkle, C.4 2 


SCHOOL DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


25¢ BOOKS 
1,000 or more books—19¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books—20¢ each 
25 to 100 books—22¢ each 
1 to 25 books—25¢ each 


35¢ BOOKS 
1,000 or more books—26¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books—27¢ each 
25 to 100 books—30¢ each 
1 to 25 books—35¢ ecich 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Send books to: 
Nome ain : 
School 
School Address 
City 

Zone : ‘State 


Total number of books ordered 





Total amt. enclosed, figured at discount $. 
Pay by check of money order (see schedule 


above). 


* All titles have been approved by the Teen Age 
Book Club Selection Committee 








MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from advertisers. 


[) Free VISITS TO INDUSTRY Identification card and guide 


Summer Schools 
and Tours 


[] Alliance Francaise, p. 44-T 
[_] Banff School of Fine Arts, 
p. 42-T 
(0 Chicago, School of the Arts 
Institute of, p. 39-T 
"] Fordham University, p. 42-T 
] Havana, University of, p. 44-T 
(] Interamerican Summer 
School, p. 44-T 
] Mills College, p. 42-T 
Monterey, Institute of, p. 42-T 
[] Occidental College, p. 43-T 
[] San Marcos, National 
University of, p. 43-T 
() Students International Travel 
Assn., p. 44-T 
[] Utah, University of, p. 42-T 
~}] Vermont, University of, 
p. 44-7 
(0 Washington, University of, 
p. 43-T 
( World Study Tours, p. 42-T 


Vacation—Travel 


[] Bank of America, p. 36-T 
Burlington Route, p. 3-T 
Canadian Pacific, p. 2-T 

[] Escape Hotel, p. 39-T 

(] French National Tourist 
Office, p. 35-T 

] Manitoba, Province of, p. 41-T 

[] Massachusetts Development 
Commission, p. 18-T 

] Milwaukee Road, p. 17-T 

_}) Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, p. 14-T 

] Missouri Pacific, p. 36-T 
] Minnesota, State of, p. 16-T 
[]) NCB Checks, p. 39-T 
[] New York Central, p. 11-T 
] Nova Scotia, Province of, 
p. 36-T 
[] Ontario, Province of, p. 32-T 
] Santa Fe, p. 19-T 
() Tanner Gray Line, p. 37-T 
TWA, p. 12-7 
] United Air Lines, p. 21-T 


Books, Periodicals 

[] Exposition Press, p. 47-T 

_) Gimlet Publications, p. 40-T 
([) Murray Hill Books, p. 33-T 


Please print. 


Name 


(] J. Rathburn Assoc., p. 
) Russell Press. p. 47-T 


[] United Nations World, 
pp. 34-T & 40-T 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(1) Audio Devices, Inc., p. 38-T 
() Church Screen Products, 
p. 47-T 
] Columbia Records, p. 29-T 
Educational Film Library 
Assn., p. 47-T 
] Flory Films, p. 47-T 
Permo, p. 30-T 
~] Revere Camera, p. 48-T 
] Slidecraft, p. 47-T 
Society for Visual Education 
p. 31-T 
() United World Films, p. 27-T 
(0 Young America Films, p. 47-T 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 13-T 

(CD Teachers’ kit on railroad 
transportation 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
p. 5-T 

() “Pertinent Facts About Coal” 

CROSS EMBLEM, p. 40-T 

C) Info. on auto display plates 

GENERAL MOTORS, p. 34-T 

[) Reprint of adv. in Junior and 
Senior Scholastic 

C] “Metallurgy & Wheels’ 

HOUSEWISE SPECIALTIES, 
p. 44-T 

[] Catalog of useful articles 

B. LOWE, p. 40-T 

[) Info. on Jewelry stones 

MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY, 
p. 4 

[] Teaching opportunities 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, p. 44-T 

(0 Details on schools or camps 
to buy or sell 

PURE OIL CO., p. 22-T 

[) “50 Fabulous Years’ 

STATE FINANCE, p. 39-T 

[) Info. on small loans 

20th CENTURY FUND, p. 15 

(CD Info. on competition for 
teachers 





School 





City 


State. 





This coupon valid for two months. 


April 5, 1950 


It's a SK Daisy 


FREE 
FOR VISITS TO INDUSTRY 


1. Identification card (see p. 6-T) 


2. Guide to 500 industries 
welcoming educators 








Check and mail coupon. 





e Informational posters presenting three different interests 
are currently available. From the Union of South Africa 
Government Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, four colorful pictorial maps (22”x34”, free) introduce 
ice-crowned peaks, blue surf, green veld; jungle animal trails 
and industrial development; rich resources and native life. 
.. . To stimulate interest in music, send to American Music 
Conference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, for a series 
of 3-color posters (17"x22", free). . . . From the United 
Nations Sales and Circulation Section, Lake Success, N. Y., 
the flags of the 59 member nations in full color. This 8%”x11” 
poster costs 5¢ each in bulk orders of 100 or more; single 
copy, 10¢.... / And to protect children against poison ivy, 
poison oak, and sumac, the Ivy Corp., Montclair, N. J., sends 
at no cost a 11"x14” poster with faithful color picturization 
and brief descriptions of infectious foliage. 


e Fifty Fabulous Years, H. V. Kaltenborn’s summation of 
the most miraculous half-century of human history, now 
available through a special offer of 15¢ to schools; one copy 
free to teachers (see 22-T). Send to Pure Oil Co., Chicago 1. 


e New and free from the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Michi- 
gan: Shopcraft, a publication for industrial arts and trade 
and industrial teachers, formerly published by Scholastic 
Magazines, and the Rules Booklet for the Ford Industrial 
Arts Awards. Also The Human Bridge, a pictorial booklet 
presenting highlights of a motion picture by the same name 
which emphasizes imagination, thought, skill, and teamwork 
that produce an automobile. 


e CIO Department of Education and Research has two new 
pamphlets: The Magnificent Columbia, outlining plans for 
a Columbia Valley Authority, and National Health Insurance 
—What Does It Mean to You? Single copies free to teachers 
who also will be put on the mailing list for the monthly CIO 
Economic Outlook upon request to CIO, 718 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


e Motion Picture Association of America can now increase 
its mailing list for two services. The “Green Sheet,” Joint 
Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, biweekly, gives 
opinions on films by chairmen of leading national organiza- 
tions. Suitability for adults, family, young people, or children 
is indicated. Recent and Forthcoming Motion Pictures Based 
on Books and Plays, bimonthly, alerts teachers to current 
productions. Also descriptive booklets on films stimulating to 
class discussion. Address: 28 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


e How do you choose your physician, dentist, nurse, hos- 
pital? The Health Dollar, Household Finance Corp., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 5¢, includes information on ser- 
vices, advice on keeping medical bills down. 








New Films 


22 min., story 


presidential election; The 
12 min., democracy in everyday 


Tuesday in November 
of a U S. 
Town 
lite shown in action in a typical com- 


munity; A Better Tomorrow—24 min., 
the New York City schools. From United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29 

Water for a Nation—19 min., U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture. Water conserva- 
tion. 


15 min., for 
between so- 
cialism and capitalism; How We Co- 
operate, Overcoming Fear, Earning 
Money While Going to School, How to 
Think, France: Backeround for Litera- 
ture—each 10 min. 


Two Views on Socialism 
ot 


discussion differences 


b&w or color, Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago. 
New 


Songs 


“Community Sings” — Gypsy 
Irish Spanish Melodies, 
South Sea Songs. Official Films, Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York 19. 

Accidents Don't Happen 
Film Board of Canada 
New York 20. 

Glen Wakes Up—10 min 
of being a good citizen; Home Manage- 
ment: Buying Food—11 first of 
new series on major problems in house- 


Songs, 
National 
270 Sixth Ave., 
importance 
min., 


hold management. Next to be released 
Why Budget? Young America Films, 


18 East 41st St., New York 17 

The Ears and Hearing, 10 min. Yours 
Is the Land—20 min., color, discussion 
film on conservation. Encyclopaedia 


Wilmette, 
Aviation 
operations of typical commercial air 
tvpes_ of educational 
technical qualifications. Flory 
303 East 71st St., New York 21 


Ill. 


b&w or color 


Britannica Films 


Your Career in 
lines 


jobs and 


Films, 


and Strips 


New Filmstrips 

The Stock Exchange—Its Nature and 
Function; The Stock Exchange—How It 
Operates. Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bur., Wayne Univ., Detroit 
Mich 

Flame Facts About Gas 
construction and how 


gas burner 
to care for gas 
burners in the home. From local Gas 
Companies or American Gas Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York (free). 

Colonial Empire Series—7 filmstrips. 
British Information Services. Deals with 
British colonies in Africa. 

Photographic Darkroom Procedures— 
series of 6. Text-Film Dept., MceGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. Developing Roll Film 
Negatives; Developing Sheet Film and 
Film Packs; Contact Printing; Projec- 
tion Printing, 1 & Ul; Spot Printing and 
Dodging 


New Publications 


Visualized Problems of Children and 
Youth—Public Information Bulletin No. 
5, Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Wel- 
of Child Welfare and 
Youth Services. Twenty-seven films for 


fare, Division 


film forums on community youth prob- 
: 


lems. 

Films or Family Relations by Nor- 
man B. Moore. Bibliography. From 
Audio-Visual Div., Rochester Public 


Librarv, Rochester, N. Y. 

Audio-Visual Ideas for the English 
Teacher by Edward T. Scholfield. Board 
of Education, 15 Lawrence St., Newark 
N. J. (25¢ 

New filmstrip catalog, National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20. 





Something New. 


New Typewriters 


Roval Electric Typewriter (2 Park Ave 
New York 16) had its world premiere at 
the nnual AASA convention. With it a 
typist can tabulate, shift, back space and 
nderscore electrically 

Electri-conomy, Remington Rand's 1950 
clectric typewriter has one spac tabula 
tion, governor-controlled tab key, carriage 
return for wide tabulations, faster space bar 
operation, and key resistances duced al- 
most 50 per cent 

Keyboard of the new Underwood Por- 
table, the Leader, has common arithmetic 
signs, usual business symbols, keys in stand- 
ud arrangement. Designed for family use. 


Handy Aids 
Savabook Adjustable Book Cover, of 4- 
vinyl transparent plastic 


gauge is adjus- 


NT ad 


Something Better 


table to any width book and comes in 
standard heights. Will increase the life of 
books. Cost to teachers: $2.40 per doz., 35 


25 cents for sample cover 


cents each. Send 


to Savabook, 817 N Broadway, New York 
City 

To identify and locate the proper fire 
extinguisher, Mevercord Co 333 N. Michi 
gan Ave Chicago ] has three new decal 
signs which can be located above fire ex 
tinguishers, and small matching signs for 


the equipment. 


*‘Ketchon 


safety pins on one end and spring clips on 


is a set of elastic bands with 
the other to hold gloves, cap, scarves, et 

when not being worn. Children pin them 
loss. Set of 
12 W. 31 


and 
three, 50¢, from Elasticity 
St., New York City. 


inside coats so prevent 


Ch., 


47-1 
| A New Sex Education Filmstrip 


“The Story of 


Growing Up’ 


(58 f r, $5.06 





Understanding the changes in body 
and personality during years of sexual 
maturity. Disney style. Age level: 11-16. 


P. O. BOX 1821 - ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech enables one to correct 
his mispronunciations, to enrich his vocabulary, 
and to speak more effectively 
| Topics: Speech and personality, the psychology 

of effective speaking, improving one’s conversa 
tion, talking before groups, etc. Features: over 
words which offer spelling or pronuncia 

tion difficulties, tests for discovering words one 
may be mispronouncing and records on which 
to hear the correct pronunciation, vocabulary 
building manuals with self-marking tests, etc 
4 unbreakable records 

[ over 700 pp.) in an attractive case 


Phila. 


-7 books & manuals 
$10.95 
47, Pa 


Russell Press 1512 S. 6th St., 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


UURA | Prez 


eee 








YOUR CAREER IN 


AVIATION 


Up-to-date survey of jobs in commercial 
aviation educational requirements .. 
salaries, 11 min., sd., b&w or color. Write 
for our free catalog 


FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Div. 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








EFLA Service Supplements 
FILMS FOR YOUTH—A Selected Film List 
FIFTY FILMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
THE FOREIGN FEATURE LENGTH FILM 
30 cents each. Send stamps or coin with order 
Educational Film Library Association 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York City 19 











PRODUCTS & INDUSTRIES SERIES 


SET NO. I 

HOW WE GET OUR IRON & STEEL 
| HOW WE GET OUR COPPER 

HOW WE GET OUR COTTON 

HOW WE GET OUR RUBBER 

HOW WE GET OUR COAL 

HOW WE GET OUR ALUMINUM 

se f $18.50 1 t 0 


Teaahe G 1 ' 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 18 E. 4) St.. N. Y. C. 17 


We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 











Writing 
A Book 
? 


Exposition Press 


NEW YORK 10 


WRITE 
DEPT. ST-4 


251 FOURTH AVE 








“We are delighted with our 
Revere TAPE RECORDER” 


Economical in price 
Thrifty, Foolproof Operation 
Invaluable Teaching Aid 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY - CHICAGO 16 


Old recordings avtomat- 
ically erased as new ones 


ore made. No danger . : 
rier ines se A> S— Revere 
Cy Vlegnetie Cc “ee 
Fast forward and rewind r fe 
speeds save valuable ™ 


ti i ii t tode- 
hee 7h eudbalies i teueah RECORDER 
Magnetic tape can be ’ ‘ 

t, liced, edited with } 4 
oa, soca, odted wit 15950 


No tape is ever wasted. 


Show 16mm educational films at their best with 


Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 
Tone”’ sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make $ 50 
single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many 299 


outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Complete 





